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Building  Souls  Into  Immortality- 
A  Teacher's  Responsibility 


by  President  David  0.  McKay 


Teachers,  you  are  the  "foster  parents"  of  our 
children.  Many  of  them  come  from  homes  in  which 
they  are  well  trained.  Some  come  from  homes  in 
which  seldom  is  mentioned  anything  about  religion 
or  the  higher  virtues.  Some  may  even  come  from 
homes  in  which  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  taken  in 
vain.  I  disHke  to  think  this  is  true,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  admit  it.  And  so  the  teacher  enters  the 
realm  of  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  the  realm  of  what 
to  do. 

In  the  garden  of  the  human  soul,  as  well  as  in 
the  fields  of  human  endeavor,  there  are  thorns  and 
thistles  as  well  as  flowers  and  useful  plants. 

You  who  teach — you  may  not  be  recognized  as 
a  great  teacher,  you  may  not  be  able  logically  to 
outhne  your  lesson,  or  to  present  it  as  impressively 
as  you  would  like  to;  but  this  is  possible  for  every 
one  of  you:  You  can  have  your  pupils  meet  a  teacher 
who  is  prayerful  and  who  is  sincere  in  her  desire  to 
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touch  the  hearts  of  these  darlings.  That  is  the  most 
effective  means  a  teacher  can  employ.  Little  chil- 
dren and  young  people  alike  feel  what  you  are  and 
are  impressed  thereby  more  than  hy  what  you  say, 
even  when  the  lesson  is  presented  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner.  You  believe  what  you  teach,  and  you 
want  your  class  to  believe  it  and  to  live  it.  Thus, 
you  may  sow  the  seed  and  leave  it  nourishment,  and 
it  will  unfold  to  the  future  hand  of  Providence. 

How  do  you  know  but  that  there  may  be  in 
your  class  a  future  scientist,  a  great  sculptor,  a  lead- 
ing statesman,  a  great  missionary?  John  Trebonius, 
we  read,  was  a  plain,  old-fashioned  professor  and 
schoolteacher,  but  one  who  always  took  a  respect- 
ful attitude  toward  his  boys  and  girls.  He  would 
say,  if  they  seemed  to  be  a  Httle  unruly,  "Who 
knows?  There  may  be  among  my  pupils  a  great 
poet,  a  great  preacher,  a  great  philosopher!"  Well, 
numbered  among  those  in  his  class  was  a  chubby 
little  urchin  named  Martin  Luther,  who  in  later 
'  (Continued  on  following  page.) 
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years,  because  of  conscience,  said  at  an  assembly  of 
the  Diet  of  Worms: 

Unless  I  am  convicted  by  [testimonies  of  the] 
Scripture  and  plain  reason  ...  I  cannot  and  I 
will  not  recant  anything,  for  to  go  against  con- 
science is  neither  right  nor  safe.  .  .  .  Here  I  stand. 
I  cannot  do  otherwise.   God  help  me.   Amen.^ 

Taste  for  Wholesome  Literature 

Once  a  week,  and  oftener,  teachers,  yours  is  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  students  dwell  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cleanliness  and  purity,  to  give  them  a  taste 
of  wholesome  literary  food  which  may  enable  them 
to  detect  and  to  detest  unsavory,  immoral  stories 
that  may  later  be  thrust  into  their  hands — books 
profaning  the  name  of  Deity,  books  and  pamphlets 
reeking  with  illustrations  of  the  seamy  side  of  life. 
Do  your  utmost  to  develop  in  those  young  people  a 
taste  for  the  best  in  literature  and  in  life.  There 
are  far  too  many  low-class  pamphlets  and  books 
floating  among  our  young  people  today. 

Speaking  of  this,  a  writer  quoted  by  James  L. 
Gordon  in  The  Young  Man  and  His  Problems,  asks: 
"Why  should  the  low  and  vicious  be  selected  as  the 
type,  and  served  up  in  literature  as  mental  pab- 
lum?  'Oh,'  says  one,  'they  are  facts!'  "  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  author,  responds:  "Well,  a  dead  dog  in  a  back' 
lane  is  a  fact,  and  a  very  repulsive  one;  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  placing  it  on  the  sideboard.  Much  of 
the  literature  that  finds  its  way  into  the  homes  and 
minds  of  the  people  is  of  this  'dead-dog'  variety  and 
needs  burying  quickly  and  deeply  with  no  hope  of 
resurrection." 

/  love  teachers;  I  think  theirs  is  the  noblest  of 
all  professions.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it — ^but  it 
is  said  wisely: 

A  builder  builded  a  temple, 

He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  skill; 

Pillars  and  groins  and  arches, 

All  fashioned  to  work  his  will. 

Men  said,  when  they  saw  its  beauty, 
''It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great  is  thy  skill,  O  Builder! 
Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye." 

A  teacher  builded  a  temple, 
With  loving  and  infinite  care, 
Planning  each  arch  with  patience. 
Laying  each  stone  with  prayer. 

None  praised  her  unceasing  efforts. 
None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan. 


For  the  temple  the  teacher  builded. 
Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  builder's  temple, 
Crumpled  into  dust; 
Low  lies  each  stately  pillar 
Food  for  consuming  rust. 

But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 
Will  last  while  the  ages  roll. 
For  that  beautiful  unseen  temple 
Was  a  child's  immortal  souU 

The   Building   Bricks 

The  bricks  the  teacher  builds  and  puts  into  that 
immortal  temple  are  the  truths,  the  virtues,  the 
ideals  that  your  lessons  illustrate,  or  are  impressive- 
ly given  by  you. 

The  word  "lessons"  may  refer  to  something 
learned,  taught,  or  assigned.  I  shall  refer  to  it  here 
as  a  completed  plan,  prepared  by  the  teacher  to  be 
presented  to  the  members  of  her  class.  Do  not  feel 
now  that  I  am  idealistic  as  I  mention  a  few  facts 
connected  with  this  lesson — the  means,  the  material 
you  use  to  build  this  immortal  soul. 

There  are  four  principal  parts  of  a  lesson  which 
the  teacher  must  ever  keep  in  mind:  Preparation, 
Presentation,  Illustration,  and  Application.  And 
how  delighted  I  am  as  I  read  the  current  lesson 
manuals  of  the  Church  to  see  in  each  lesson  given 
to  the  younger  groups  and  to  the  older  groups,  these 
four  principal  steps. 

In  preparation,  the  teacher  should  first  study 
the  lesson  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  visualize 
every  detail  without  the  aid  of  books  or  manuals. 
That  lesson  given  in  the  manual  was  seen  by  the 
writer;  but  is  it  his  lesson — or  is  it  yours?  It  is  not 
yours  if  you  have  to  read  it  to  the  children.  You 
read  what  is  in  the  manual;  then  go  to  the  source 
of  that  lesson  and  make  it  your  own. 

Drink  from  a  Fresh   Fountain 

I  once  knew  a  teacher  who  was  preparing  from 
her  manual  a  lesson  on  loyalty.  The  subject  for  the 
lesson  was  Queen  Esther — a  beautiful  lesson.  The 
account  given  in  the  manual  was  good.  But  as  the 
teacher  read  it  and  set  it  aside,  it  was  not  hers.  So 
she  reread  the  Book  of  Esther.  It  was  like  drinking 
from  a  fresh  fountain,  because  all  the  pictures  in 
her  mind  of  Ahasuerus,  Mordecai,  Queen  Esther's 
reason  for  being  in  the  palace,  Mordecai's  concern 
about  the  Jews  who  were  in  bondage,  the  villainy  of 
Haman — all  began  to  shape  themselves — and  the 
facts  in  this  dramatic  story  became  hers. 

Then  that  teacher  brought  them  together  to  see 


iRoland  H.  Bainton,  Here  I  Stand,  a  Life  of  Martin  Luther; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1950;  page  185.  See  also 
Encyclopaedia    Britannica,   1960    edition.    Vol.    14,    page   494. 


2"The  Unknown  Builder,"  author  unknown.  Masterpieces  oj 
Religious  Verse,  edited  by  James  Dalton  Morrison;  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers  Publishers,    New    York,    N.Y.,    1948;    No.    1661,    page    504. 
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how  she  could  give  them  to  her  class  so  that  they 
would  feel  the  loyalty  of  that  great  woman.  She 
wrote  these  facts  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  impress 
them  upon  her  mind;  and  then  she  looked,  and 
there  she  had  before  her  the  subject,  the  text,  the 
truth  to  be  taught— LOYALTY— and  then  four 
topics,  each  one  of  which  would  impress  that  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty  upon  her  class: 

1.  The  terrible  decree  against  the  Hebrews. 
What  does  this  mean?  You  could  tell  the  children 
what  that  would  mean:  those  little  boys  and  girls 
over  there  subject  to  death — sentenced  to  death  by 
a  villain. 

2.  Mordecai  putting  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  and 
coming  to  the  gates  and  appealing  to  the  queen, 
"Won't  you  please  save  us  from  this  terrible  decree?" 

3.  The  queen's  predicament — "If  I  go  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  uninvited,  he  may  sentence 
me  to  death."  That  was  the  decree  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  But  Queen  Esther  said,  "You  fast  and 
pray.  I  will  offer  my  life,  if  necessary,  for  my  peo- 
ple." What  a  picture  that  is! 

And  then,  the  result  of  it: 

4.  The  king's  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  her 
soul  and  her  beauty.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
Hebrew  children,  saved. 

Thus,  the  lesson  became  hers,  and  she  could  give 
it  to  her  students  because  she  felt  that  message. 


Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  prepare  a  lesson  if 
you  want  to  touch  hearts. 

"Foster  Parents" 

Then  the  teacher  turned  to  the  lesson  manual 
and  found  suggestions  on  how  the  lesson  could  be 
applied:  Are  you  students  loyal  to  your  parents? 
Are  you  keeping  the  law  of  the  land?  Are  you  loyal 
to  your  teacher?  How  can  you  be  loyal?  Then, 
adapting  the  suggestions  in  the  manual  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  her  class,  the  teacher  was  able  to  help 
them  grasp  the  real  concept  of  loyalty  in  their  own 
lives. 

Thus  to  prepare  a  lesson  is  not  only  a  joy  but  a 
development  of  mind  and  soul. 

In  each  class  you,  as  teachers,  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  place  a  truth  in  the  soul  of  that  child  or 
young  person — a  brick  to  build  his  immortal  temple. 

With  all  my  soul  I  say  to  you,  teachers,  con- 
gratulations upon  the  privilege  you  have  of  meeting 
and  teaching  these  young  people  as  "foster  parents." 
God  bless  you  with  inspiration  to  build  their  souls 
into  immortality. 

0  teachers,  yours  is  an  important  calling!  God 
help  you  to  be  true  to  it,  and  to  feel  that  that  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  God's  work  rests 
with  you. 
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MORONI   BIDS   FAREWELL  TO   A  ONCE   GREAT   NATION 


PAINTING     BY    ARNOLD     FRIBERG. 


In  the  powerful  truths  which  he  declared  as 
he  hade  farewell  to  a  once  great  nation  .  .  . 

MORONI  SPOKE 
ALSO  TO  US 

'  by  Leland  H.  Monson 

Moroni  closed  the  Book  of  Mormon  on  a  high 
note.  He  bade  farewell  to  the  Lamanites  (Moroni 
10:1),  and  he  spoke  "unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
(Moroni  10:24.)  Both  of  these  messages  are  instruc- 
tive for  us  today. 

(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  July  21,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Believes 
in  Prophecy";  for  Course  17,  lessons  of  August  18  and  25,  Moroni 
Discusses  Principles  and  Ordinances"  and  "Moroni's  Farewell  ;  for 
Course  19,  lesson  of  July  21,  "Latter-day  Saint  Contributions  to 
Scripture";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  July  21  and  August  18,  With 
Sincere  Heart  and  Real  Intent"  and  "Not  of  the  World  ;  for 
Course  27,  lessons  of  June  9  and  August  25,  "A  Purity  of  Loye 
and  "The  Road  to  Exaltation";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lessons  41  and  44;  and  of  general  interest.) 


Moroni  issued  a  clarion  call  for  us  to  heed:  a 
call  to  cultivate  faith  in  Christ  and  to  exercise  the 
gifts  of  God  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
final  message  makes  us  aware  that  the  gospel  is  a 
power  as  well  as  a  code  of  morals. 

Moroni  encourages  people  to  follow  the  path 
leading  to  perfection.  He  taught  that  we  should 
"love  God  with  all  .  .  .  [our]  might,  mind  and 
strength."  (Moroni  10:32.)  Like  John  the  Beloved, 
he  knew  that  to  love  God  meant  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. (John  14:21,  23.)  But  he  also  knew  that 
to  perfect  himself,  man  must  rely  upon  the  grace  of 
God;  a  good  man  can  be  perfected  and  walk  into 
the  presence  of  God  only  through  the  atoning  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.   (Moroni  10:32.) 

This  great  general  and  prophet  taught  the  La- 
manites of  future  generations  what  he  teaches  us, 
that  we  can  know  of  the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  can  I  know 
whether  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  true?"  he  exhorted: 
"Ask  God  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
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if  these  things  are  not  true."  He  promised  that  if 
we  would  "ask  with  a  sincere  heart,  with  real  in- 
tent, having  faith  in  Christ,"  he  would  "manifest 
the  truth  of  it  unto  .  .  .  [us],  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Moroni  10:4.) 

To  Moroni  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  genuine  power 
in  the  life  of  a  sincere  believer.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
he  knew,  had  the  power  to  illuminate  the  human 
mind,  to  lead  men  into  all  truth.  (See  also  John 
16:13.)  It  is  a  truth-giving  power.  As  Elder  James 
E.  Talmage  said: 

The  special  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  en- 
lighten and  ennoble  the  mind.  .  .  .  ^ 

But  Moroni  was  aware  of  other  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  calls  upon  men  to  exercise  these  gifts 
and  to  profit  from  their  habitual  activity.  His  mes- 
sage concerning  these  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
clear  and  incisive.    He  wrote: 

For  behold,  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  he  may  teach  the  word  of  wisdom; 

And  to  another,  that  he  may  teach  the  word  of 
knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit; 

And  to  another,  exceeding  great  faith;  and  to 
another,  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same  Spirit; 

And  again,  to  another,  that  he  may  work  mighty 
miracles; 

And  again,  to  another,  that  he  may  prophesy  con- 
cerning all  things; 

And  again,  to  another,  the  beholding  of  angels 
and  ministering  spirits; 

And  again,  to  another,  all  kinds  of  tongues; 

And  again,  to  another,  the  interpretation  of 
languages  and  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues.  (Moroni 
10:9-16.) 

Moroni  noted  that  these  gifts  "come  unto  every 
man  severally,  according  as  he  will."  They  come, 
Moroni  said,  "by  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  (Moroni  10: 
17.)  Here,  the  term  "Spirit  of  Christ"  refers  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  responsible  for 
these  gifts.- 

Moroni  recognized  that  every  good  gift  has  its 
ultimate  source  in  Christ,  and  urged  us  to  surrender 
our  will  to  Him,  to  leave  the  unclean  thing  and 
accept  His  good  gifts  to  us.  (See  Moroni  10:30.) 

Moroni  recognized  love  as  the  great  saving  prin- 
ciple. In  stressing  this  principle  of  love,  he  admin- 
istered to  one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  time. 

And  except  ye  have  charity  ye  can  in  nowise 


iJames  E.  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith;  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,   1925;   page   167. 

^See  James  E.  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith,  page  167.  See  also 
Acts  19:6. 


be  saved  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .(Moroni  10:21.) 

This  comment  is  strikingly  similar  to  Jesus'  an- 
swer to  the  lawyer  when  he  asked,  "Which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law?" 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Matthew  22: 
37-39.) 

In  his  letters  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians 
Paul  said  that  it  is  possible  to  fulfill  the  whole  law 
of  Christ  with  the  principle  of  Iflve.  (See  Romans 
13:8-10;  Galatians  5:14,  15.)  In  his  first  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  he  classified  love  as  superior  to  all 
other  gifts.  He  gave  us  what  we  now  call  the  three 
cardinal  virtues  of  Christianity — faith,  hope,  and 
charity  (love) — and  then  said,  "but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity."  (1  Corinthians  13:13.) 

However,  it  is  not  only  this  one  cardinal  virtue 
of  Christianity  that  Moroni  stressed.  He  also  urged 
us  to  cultivate  faith  and  hope. 

Faith  in  Christ,  he  knew,  was  a  prerequisite  to 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  follow.  To  him,  faith  was  a  principle  of 
power,  and  he  wanted  us  to  have  this  great  power 
as  a  means  of  perfecting  ourselves. 

Moroni  learned  from  his  father.  Mormon,  that 
"without  faith  there  cannot  be  any  hope."  (Moroni 
7:42.)  Mormon  defined  for  Moroni  and  for  the  world 
the  ends  for  which  we  should  hope: 

.  .  .  Behold  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  shall  have 
hope  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection,  to  be  raised  unto  life  eternal.  .  .  . 
(Moroni  7:41.) 

When  Moroni  encouraged  us  to  have  hope,  he 
was  speaking  about  hope  in  the  resurrection  and  in 
the  power  of  the  atonement  to  give  us  forgiveness 
of  all  sins  on  conditions  of  repentance.  The  core  of 
Moroni's  message  to  the  Lamanites  and  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  is  adequately  summed  up  in  his 
final  appeal: 

.  .  .  Come  unto  Christ,  and  lay  hold  upon  every 
good  gift,  and  touch  not  the  evil  gift,  nor  the  un- 
clean thing.  (Moroni  10:30.) 

What  a  high  note  with  which  to  close  a  great 
book! 
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One  who  has  learned  a  true  principle,  and  who  understands  it, 
yet  deliberately  misrepresents  it  to  another,  is  guilty  of  .  .  . 


by  Beverly  Romney  Cutler'' 


MppMWtt 


DECEIl 


In  August  the  Course  11  class  in  Sunday  School 
will  discuss  a  lesson  entitled,  "Jeroboam,  the  De- 
ceitful." 

The  word  deceitful  is  related  to  the  Latin  word 
decipere,  which  means  to  ensnare.  When  one  de- 
ceives, he  makes  a  person  believe  error  to  be  the 
truth.  He  deludes  and  misleads  another.  To  deceive 
implies  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  facts  by 
words  or  actions,  generally  to  further  one's  own 
ends. 

Thus,  learning  and  understanding  are  involved 
in  the  process  of  deception.  One  may  mislead  an- 
other— cause  him  to  follow  the  wrong  course  or  to 
err  in  conduct  or  action — and  still  not  use  delib- 
erate deception.  However,  if  one  truly  deceives 
another,  he  represents  as  true  what  he  knows  to  be 
false.  Deception,  then,  is  an  outright  lie,  a  dishon- 
est action  or  trick;  and  a  deceitful  person  is  one 
who  is  likely  to  lie  or  cheat.  He  is  an  individual  who 
has  learned  some  fact  and  understands  that  fact, 
yet  deliberately  misrepresents  that  fact  to  another. 

The  prime  example  of  a  deceitful  individual  is 
Satan.    In  speaking  of  him  the  Lord  said: 

And  he  became  Satan,  yea,  even  the  devil,  the 
father  of  all  lies,  to  deceive  and  to  blind  men,  and  to 
lead  them  captive  at  his  will,  even  as  many  as  would 
not  hearken  unto  my  voice.  (Moses  4:4.) 

Jeroboam,  the  first  ruler  over  the  Northern  King- 
dom of  Israel,  was  also  a  deceiver:  After  he  had  led 
the  ten  tribes  away  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Re- 
hoboam  in  the  south,  he  did  not  want  them  to  re- 
turn, or  to  regain  any  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
country  they  had  left.  In  order  to  maintain  their 
complete  loyalty,  he  determined  to  alienate  their 
religious  customs  and  beliefs  as  far  as  possible  from 
those  of  Judah.  Although  he  himself  believed  in 
Jehovah  and  recognized  his  word;  although  he  knew 


full  well,  from  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  that  his  mis- 
sion had  been  to  lead  the  Israelites,  literally,  away 
from  the  idolatry  begun  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  11: 
32,  33);  although  he  knew  that  the  adoption  of 
pagan  gods  and  customs  could  only  bring  personal 
and  social  misery  to  his  people — still  he  deliberately 
"took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said 
unto  [the  people]  .  .  .  behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
.  .  .  And  he  made  an  house  of  high  places,  and 
made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people."  (1  Kings 
12:28,31.) 

Even  after  another  prophet  had  appeared  to 
Jeroboam  and  warned  him,  with  words  and  signs, 
of  his  sins,  he  ".  .  .  returned  not  from  his  evil  way." 
(1  Kings  13:33.)  He  continued  to  promote  idol 
worship  and  to  bestow  titles  of  the  priesthood  with- 
out authority:  "Whosoever  would,  he  consecrated 
him,  and  he  became  one  of  the  priests  of  the  high 
places." 

The  Lord  was  very  displeased  with  this  deceit. 
We  read  that,  "...  this  thing  became  sin  unto  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy 
it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  (1  Kings  13:33, 
34.) 

Resist  Temptation 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  a  deceitful 
way  of  dealing  with  others  and  the  way  of  life 
taught  by  the  Savior!  Christ's  actions  were  the 
epitome  of  truth  and  honesty  and  the  absolute  op- 
posite of  deceitfulness.  He  invited  all  men  to  follow 
him  and  live  lives  of  perfect  honesty.  As  mem- 
bers of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints, 

We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevo- 


(For.  Course  9,  lessons  of  July  7  and  August  25,  "People  Are 
Responsible  for  Their  Own  Acts"  and  "What  It  Means  To  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  August  11,  "Jeroboam, 
the  Deceitful";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  June  16,  "In  Gethsemane"; 
for  Course  25,  lessons  of  June  23  and  August  18,  "Home — Laboratory 
for  Gospel  Living"  and  "That  Others  Seeing  You";  to  support  fam- 
ily home  evening  lessons  38  and  45;   and  of  general  interest.) 
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lent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men.  .  .  .  If 
there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report 
or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 

As  parents  and  teachers  we  are  concerned  that 
our  children  develop  internalized  standards  of  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness  and  resist  the  temptation  to 
be  deceitful.  If  we  are  to  help  our  children  acquire 
these  and  other  moral  behaviors,  we  need  to  actively 
teach  them  the  values  inherent  in  the  gospel.  Much 
is  conveyed  to  children  through  the  atmosphere  in 
the  home,  the  types  of  relationship  and  patterns  of 
living.  But  along  with  these  elements  we  need  to 
transmit  cognition  of  right  and  wrong — of  that 
which  is  the  Lord's  will  and  that  which  is  not. 
Church  authorities  recognize  that  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  us,  as  shown  by  the  emphasis  they 
place  upon  family  home  evening  lessons  and  the 
lessons  in  priesthood  quorums,  Sunday  School,  and 
other  Church  auxiliaries.  President  David  0.  Mc- 
Kay has  counseled  us  to  teach  our  children  ideals 
of  honesty,  respect,  obedience,  dependability,  and 
reverence.    He  has  stated: 

.  ,  .  Leading  youth  to  know  God,  to  have  faith 
in  his  laws,  to  have  confidence  in  his  fatherhood  and 
to  find  solace  and  peace  in  his  love — this  is  the 
greatest  privilege  .  .  .  offered  the  true  educator.  .  .  . 
And  what  is  true  education?  .  .  .  It  is  teaching  the 
individual  to  love  the  good,  for  the  sake  of  the  good; 
to  be  virtuous  in  action  because  one  is  so  in  heart; 
to  love  and  serve  God  supremely  not  from  fear,  but 
from  delight  in  his  perfect  character.^ 

Models  for  Our  Children 

Through  faith  and  prayer  teachers  and  parents 
can  be  guided  by  the  Lord  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  able  to  lead  a  child  in  paths  of  truth.  Through 
instruction  and  the  bearing  of  testimony  concern- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  mission,  we  can 
help  instill  in  the  hearts  of  children  the  deep  love 
of  the  Lord  to  which  President  McKay  refers.  We 
can  help  the  child  realize  the  importance  of  being 
honest  and  truthful,  that  he  may  live  up  to  the 
expectations  and  trust  of  his  God  and  his  parents, 
and  that  he  may  avoid  the  undesirable  consequences 
to  others  and  to  himself  which  derive  from  deceit- 
ful acts.    As   President   McKay   has   pointed   out. 


teachers  can  have  no  more  worthy  ideal  in  life  than 
that  of  leading  children  to   cherish  truth. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  training  role,  as  par- 
ents or  teachers  we  perform  two  other  important 
roles  which  affect  the  child's  acquisition  of  moral 
behavior:  we  serve  as  administrators  of  sanctions 
and  as  models  for  the  child  to  follow. 

As  parents  we  generally  tend  to  administer  sanc- 
tions— to  mete  out  various  types  of  praise  or  blame, 
reward  or  punishment,  in  an  effort  to  shape  the 
child's  behavior  in  desirable  ways.  To  help  a  child 
develop  honesty  we  must  be  alert  to  instances  of 
honest  behavior  in  the  child,  and  to  praise  or  other- 
wise reward  him,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  that 
he  will  repeat  honest  actions. 

Parents  and  Teachers  Are  Singled  Out 

Children  learn  a  great  deal  through  observation 
of  the  behavior  of  others.  They  tend  to  develop  the 
same  types  of  behavior  as  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  Parents  and  teachers  particularly  are 
singled  out  by  children  as  models.  Thus,  as  models 
for  our  children,  we  need  to  be  examples  of  perfect 
honesty  ourselves.  Models  for  children  need  not 
necessarily  be  individuals  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, however.  Children  may  also  model  their  be- 
havior after  reference  heroes,  such  as  older  children, 
astronauts,  cowboys,  political  figures,  etc.,  or  after 
the  behavior  of  groups  or  individuals  in  their  society 
who  they  feel  have  prestige. 

As  parents  and  as  Sunday  School  teachers  we 
would  do  well  to  help  our  children  look  to  Christ 
as  a  model  after  whom  they  can  pattern  their  lives. 
We  can  also  help  them  look  to  other  righteous  indi- 
viduals and  to  their  Church  groups,  as  those  whose 
principles  and  behavior  may  become  significant  and 
influential  in  their  lives. 

How  effective  we  will  be  in  all  of  our  roles:  as 
trainers,  as  sources  of  reward  for  right  action,  and 
as  models,  will  depend  upon  our  general  character- 
istics and  manner  of  interacting  with  our  children. 
If  we  show  warmth  and  love,  yet  are  sufficiently 
firm,  our  children  will  want  to  obey,  that  they  may 
be  accepted  and  that  they  may  secure  favorable 
responses  from  us.  Such  children,  effectively  taught 
by  dedicated  adults,  will  learn  to  avoid  deception 
and  cherish  the  truth. 


iDavid  O.  McKay,  Gospel  Ideals;  an  Improvement  Era  Publica- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  1953;   pages  436,  437. 
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Either  at  home  or  in  the  church  classroom 

children  can  be  taught  to  solve  problems  and 

accept  responsibility  through  ,  .  , 


THE  REALITY 
OF  ROLE 
PLAYING 


by  Victor  B.  Cline 


The  experience  a  child  has  in  his  family  situation 
is  a  model  which  teaches  him  how  to  deal  with  the 
problems  and  challenges  he  will  later  face  in  the 
outside  world.  The  things  he  learns  in  school  and 
church  add  to  or  fill  out  this  model.  The  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school  are,  in  a  sense,  his  world  in 
miniature. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  violence  in 
the  child's  early  environment,  he  may  well  learn  to 
use  violence  as  a  tool  in  solving  problems  or  in  re- 
sponse to  frustrations  when  he  grows  up. 

The  Payoff 

Likewise,  parents  can  unwittingly  teach  their 
child  that  certain  behavior,  such  as  temper  tan- 
trums, pays  off;  that  if  he  screams  and  kicks  loud 
enough  he  can  usually  get  his  way.  We  all  know 
some  adults  who  use  this  technique  to  try  to  con- 
trol or  dominate  others  (their  spouses,  business  as- 
sociates, friends,  etc.).  Sometimes  a  child  learns  that 
to  play  the  martyr  role  (pout,  look  dejected,  with- 
draw, etc.)  can  win  the  parents'  sympathy  or  make 
them  feel  so  guilty  that  they  give  in  and  allow  the 
child  his  way.  In  other  words,  many  parents  and 
teachers,  without  fully  realizing  what  they  are  doing, 
constantly  "reward"  bad  behavior  in  children.  The 
inevitable  result  is  that  the  child  persists  in  this  un- 
wanted behavior  because  it  is  continually  rewarded. 
Unfortunately,  the  consequences  are  that  these  chil- 
dren become  difficult,  unmanageable  teen-agers  and 
often  unhappy  adults,  who  find  that  the  early  be- 
havior they  learned  in  dealing  with  parents  doesn't 
work  with  other  adults. 

A  Teacher  and  Parent  Problem 

In  teaching  children  to  accept  responsibility  for 
their  behavior,  it  is  most  important  that  we  let  the 
natural  consequences  of  what  they  do  follow  from 
the  particular  act.  Thus,  if  you  want  your  children 
to  be  on  time  to  the  breakfast  table,  merely  set  a 
regular  time  for  breakfast,  and  let  those  who  are 
late  find  their  plate  missing  and  no  meal  available. 
This  will  happen  only  once  or  twice  with  most  chil- 
dren before  they  learn  that  one  of  the  conditions 
for  obtaining  breakfast  is  to  be  there  on  time.  How- 
ever, if  the  parents  waver  at  the  thought  of  their 
hungry  child  missing  a  meal  and  give  him  breakfast 
even  though  he  is  late,  thus  interfering  with  the 
natural  consequences  of  being  late,  then  those  par- 
ents are  rewarding  the  bad  behavior,  and  it  will 
persist  indefinitely.  This  is,  in  reality,  a  parent 
problem,  not  a  "naughty-child"  problem. 

At  family  hour,  if  one  of  the  children  continu- 
ously annoys,  provokes,  fights,  etc.,  to  get  attention. 


Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


(For  teachers  of  Course  9,  in  developing  lesson  of  July  7,  "Peo- 
ple Are  Responsible  for  Their  Own  Acts";  for  Course  25,  lessons  oi 
June  23  and  August  18,  "Home — Laboratory  for  Gospel  Living"  and 
"That  Others  Seeing  You";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons 
38  and  45;  and  of  interest  to  all  teachers  and  parents.) 
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and  the  parents  constantly  stop  the  lesson  or  activi- 
ty to  reprimand  or  criticize  him  (thus  giving  the 
child  the  wanted  attention) ,  they  are  again  reward- 
ing bad  behavior.  Whether  the  parents  plead  with 
or  swat  the  offender,  he  is  getting  exactly  what  he 
wants:  attention  and  parental  concern.  A  more  ef- 
fective way  of  dealing  with  this  (and  it  always  works 
if  the  parents  are  consistent  and  do  not  get  mad) 
is  to  lead  the  child  away  quietly  and  without  anger 
to  a  distant  bedroom,  there  to  remain  in  quiet  iso- 
lation until  the  family  hour  and  treats  are  over. 
This  will  teach  an  important  lesson,  and  the  child 
will  change  his  behavior  and  use  healthier,  better 
ways  of  getting  attention;  such  as  answering  ques- 
tions, etc. 

Role  Playing 

One  technique  that  can  be  used  either  at  home 
or  in  the  church  classroom  to  teach  children  more 
effective  ways  of  solving  problems  and  accepting 
responsibility  for  their  behavior  is  called  role  play- 
ing. If  you  wish  to  use  this  technique  either  at  home 
or  in  the  classroom,  first  list  a  number  of  problems 
which  you  feel  need  to  be  dealt  with.  Examples: 
the  "sassy"  teen-ager  who  is  constantly  talking 
back  to  mother,  the  child  who  continually  whines 
and  complains,  the  child  who  borrows  things  that 
do  not  belong  to  him,  the  child  who  talks  in  class 
while  the  teacher  is  giving  the  lesson,  the  child  who 
is  hyperactive  and  cannot  sit  still,  the  bully,  etc. 

When  you  have  identified  three  or  four  of  your 
key  problems  or  situations,  then  write  up  a  set  of 
instructions  for  each  role  player,  in  which  you  iden- 
tify the  problem  for  him. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  situation  where  broth- 
er John  is  constantly  teasing  his  sister  Sue  and 
provoking  her  to  the  point  of  tears.  Father  and 
mother  have  decided  to  call  a  conference  with  the 
children.  Assign  four  children  to  these  four  roles: 
(a)  the  father,  (b)  the  mother,  (c)  the  offending 
boy,  and  (d)  the  sister  he  has  teased.  Then,  in 
front  of  the  class,  read  the  instructions  to  each  of 
the  players  separately  while  the  other  three  are  out 
in  the  hall,  so  that  they  cannot  overhear  the  others' 
instructions.  It  is  wise  to  give  slightly  different  in- 
structions to  each  role  player  in  order  to  simulate 
deliberately  real-life  differences  in  the  perception 
of  a  situation  or  problem.  This  means  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  who  are  watching,  see  and  hear  the 
total  situation,  but  each  of  the  participants  gets 
only  the  point  of  view  prepared  for  him. 

Points  of  View  for  the  Role  Players 

To  the  "father"  say:  "For  the  past  few  months 
your  son  John,  age  10,  has  been  constantly  teasing 
his  younger  sister,  Sue,  age  8,  and  making  her  cry. 
You  are  fed  up  with  this.  Things  have  to  change. 


Get  as  stern  and  tough  as  you  have  to  in  your  talk 
with  John." 

To  the  "mother"  say:  "For  the  past  few  months 
your  son  John,  age  10,  has  been  kidding  with  his 
younger  sister.  Sue,  age  8.  She  frequently  is  a  poor 
sport  and  cannot  take  a  joke.  Talk  to  the  two  and 
try  to  straighten  out  this  problem." 

To  the  "son,"  John,  say:  "For  the  past  few 
months  your  younger  sister.  Sue,  has  again  and  again 
hidden  your  school  books,  and  when  you  have  got- 
ten after  her,  she  has  gone  crying  to  Dad  or  Mother, 
complaining  about  how  mean  you  are.  Your  dad 
and  mother  want  to  meet  with  you  now  to  straight- 
en this  out.  You  are  10  years  old  and  your  sister 
Sue  is  8." 

To  the  "daughter,"  Sue,  say:  "Your  father  and 
mother  have  called  you  in  for  a  brief  conference 
over  the  problem  you  and  your  brother  John  are 
having.  John  likes  to  tease  you  every  morning  be- 
fore school  by  making  faces  or  saying  irritating 
things  to  you.  He  is  10,  and  you  are  only  8.  Stand 
up  for  your  rights." 

Bring  the  four  role  players  together  (with  signs 
pinned  on  them  identifying  their  role,  such  as  "Fa- 
ther," "Mother,"  "John,"  etc.,  and  tell  them  to  go 
ahead  and  solve  the  problem  which  you  presented 
to  each.  They  should  proceed  and  enter  into  their 
role  in  any  way  they  wish,  developing  their  argu- 
ment as  they  go  along,  and  proceeding  to  play  the 
situation  by  ear  in  an  open  and  spontaneous  way. 

Active  Personal   Involvement 

After  about  five  minutes  (the  time  can  vary), 
stop  the  role  playing  and  have  members  of  thfe 
audience  or  class  give  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
problems  might  better  be  solved.  Following  this,  you 
can  unexpectedly  ask  the  players  to  switch  roles.  For 
example,  have  the  "father"  take  the  "son's"  role, 
and  vice  versa.  Or  you  might  want  to  call  other 
people  out  of  the  class  or  audience  and  let  them  try 
their  hand  at  dealing  with  the  same  problem;  that 
is,  replaying  the  same  situation. 

In  terminating  the  role-playing  situation,  be  sure 
to  summarize  the  principles  learned  and  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  both  the  participants  and  the 
audience.    Make  a  list  on  the  board. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  shown  that  the  lec- 
ture method  is  a  rather  poor  way  of  communicating 
information.  In  fact,  there  are  some  studies  sug- 
gesting that  only  5%  of  what  we  hear  is  retained 
beyond  even  a  very  brief  time.  In  exercises  or  learn- 
ing activity  such  as  role  playing,  which  conomits  the 
student  or  participant  to  some  kind  of  active  per- 
sonal involvement,  we  are  making  use  of  a  superior 
method  of  instruction. 


Library   Pile   Reference:   TEACHERS   AND   TEACHING    TECHNIQUES. 
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CHURCH  WELFARE 

A  TEMPORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  PROGRAM  IN  ACTION 

by  Elder  Henry  D.  Taylor 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
Lord  gave  to  the  saints  what  might  be  consid^ed  the 
perfect  economic  system.  This  was  the  law  of  con- 
secration, sometimes  referred  to  as  the  United  Order, 
the  law  of  stewardship,  or  the  law  of  inheritance. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  saints  were  not  able 
to  live  the  law  of  consecration.  A  few  years  later, 
the  law  of  tithing  was  given  as  a  substitute,  and 
that  is  the  law  under  which  we  live  today. 

From  the  beginning  the  Lord  has  had  great  con- 
cern for  the  poor,  and  he  expressed  this  concern  in 
his  instruction  regarding  the  law  of  consecration: 

/,  the  Lord,  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  built 
the  earth,  my  very  handiwork;  and  all  things  there- 
in are  mine.  And  it  is  my  purpose  to  provide  for  my 
saints,  for  all  things  are  mine.  But  it  must  needs 
be  done  in  mine  own  way;  and  behold  this  is  the 
way  that  I,  the  Lord,  have  decreed  to  provide  for  my 
saints,  that  the  poor  shall  be  exalted,  in  that  the  rich 
are  made  low.  For  the  earth  is  full,  and  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  any  man 
shall  take  of  the  abundance  which  I  have  made,  and 
impart  not  his  portion,  according  to  the  law  of  my 
gospel,  unto  the  poor  and  the  needy,  he  shall,  with 
the  wicked,  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  torment. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  104:14-18.) 

(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  June  2,  "The  Bishop";  for  Course  9, 
lessons  of  July  14  and  August  11,  "We  Follow  the  Counsel  and  Ad- 
vice of  Our  Church  Leaders"  and  "Organization  of  the  Church 
Provides  Many  Opportunities";  for  Course  19,  lessons  of  August  11 
and  18,  "Church  Program  for  Material  Needs  of  Members";  for 
Course  29,  lesson  of  August  18,  "Practical  Religion";  and  of  general 
interest.) 

(Phoh's  (It   Wclfarr  .S't/iiarf,   .SVj/(    Lake   City,   hij   Sherman   T.    Martin.) 


From  its  organization  in  1830,  the  Church  has: 

First,  encouraged  members  to  establish  and  main- 
tain their  economic  independence; 

Second,  encouraged  habits  of  thrift  and  the 
avoiding  of  debt; 

Third,  fostered  the  establishment  of  employment- 
creating  industries; 

Fourth,  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  help  needy, 
faithful  members. 

A  Plan   Born   in   Dark  Days 

The  early  1930's  were  dark  days  that  tried  men's 
souls.  A  deep  economic  depression  had  spread  over 
the  country.  Fortunes  were  wiped  out.  Men  of 
wealth  became  poverty  stricken.  Factories  and  busi- 
nesses were  closed.  There  was  widespread  unem- 
ployment. Breadlines  formed,  and  there  was  want, 
hunger,  and  despair  throughout  the  land.  In  the 
wards  and  stakes  of  the  Church,  bishoprics  and 
stake  presidencies  were  doing  everything  possible  to 
care  for  their  members.  The  First  Presidency  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the  grave  condition,  and  in 
1933  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  wards  to  determine 
the  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  to  care 
for  their  people.  By  1936,  after  prayerful  consider- 
ation, a  plan  had  been  formulated;  and  in  October 
general  conference  the  Welfare  Plan  was  announced. 
The  First  Presidency  explained  the  reason  for  its 
establishment  in  these  words: 

*Taken  from  "The  Principles  of  the  Welfare  Plan,"  by  Elder 
Henry  D.  Taylor,  May  16,  1962.  Speeches  of  the  Year,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  (Extension  Publications),  Used  by 
permission. 
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Our  primary  purpose  was  to  set  up,  insofar  as 
might  be  possible,  a  system  under  which  the  curse 
of  idleness  would  be  done  away,  the  evils  of  a  dole 
abolished,  and  independence,  industry,  thrift,  and 
self-respect  once  more  established  amongst  our  peo- 
ple. The  aim  of  the  Church  is  to  help  the  people  to 
help  themselves.  Work  is  to  be  re-enthroned  as  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  lives  of  our  Church  member- 
ship/ 

Idleness  Denounced 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  statement  that  idle- 
ness is  denounced  and  work  glorified.  Father  Adam 
received  the  pronouncement  from  the  Lord:  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground."  (Genesis  3:19.)  Again  the 
Lord  said  to  the  Church  on  February  9,  1831: 

Thou  shalt  not  be  idle;  for  he  that  is  idle  shall 
not  eat  the  bread  nor  wear  the  garments  of  the 
laborer.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:42.) 

Thus  it  is  made  plain  that  the  Lord  expects 
man  to  work.  Church  members  should  be  self-sus- 
taining to  the  extent  of  their  own  powers.  No  true 
Latter-day  Saint  will,  while  physically  able,  volun- 
tarily shift  from  himself  to  others  the  burden  of  his 
own  support.  So  long  as  he  can,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  and  with  his  own  strength  and 
labor,  he  will  supply  himself  with  the  necessities 
of  life. 

What  can  we  do  to  prepare  ourselves  to  care  for 
our  own  needs?    We  can: 

1.  Secure  adequate  education  and  training  to 
learn  some  skill  or  profession  so  that  we  can  secure 
employment  and  earn  enough  money  to  take  care 
of  our  families. 

2.  Live  within  our  incomes. 

3.  Avoid  excessive  debt.  Necessary  debt  should 
be  incurred  only  after  very  careful  thought,  con- 
sideration, getting  all  the  best  advice  that  we  pos- 
sibly can,  and  keeping  well  within  our  ability  to 


^Welfare    Plan    of    The    Church    of    Jesus    Christ    of    Latter-day 
Saints,    Handbook    of   Instructions,    1960,    "Introduction. ' 


repay.    We   have  been   counseled  to    "avoid   debt 
as  a  plague/' 

4.  Acquire  and  store  a  reserve  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  cash,  on  a  sensible,  well-planned  basis. 

The  Bishop   Is  the  Key 

The  key  figure  in  the  Welfare  Plan  is  the  bishop. 
Each  year  the  bishops  of  the  Church  are  requested 
to  submit  estimates  of  what  will  be  required  to  take 
care  of  their  people  the  following  year.  The  total 
of  these  estimates  is  then  compiled  to  show  a 
Church-wide  estimate.  The  General  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  then  analyzes  these  estimates, 
and  finally  they  are  presented  to  the  First  Presi- 
dency for  approval.  These  estimates  are  known  as 
the  "production  budget."  When  the  First  Presidency 
gives  approval,  the  budget  is  then  allocated  back  to 
the  wards  and  stakes  for  production  throughout  the 
Church.  It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  the  production 
budget  has  been  filled  in  excess  of  95  per  cent  on  a 
Church-wide  basis  for  the  last  20  years.  Each  area  is 
expected  to  be  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible. 
Each  produces  all  it  can  to  take  care  of  its  own 
needs.  In  order  to  obtain  needed  items  that  can- 
not be  produced  locally,  a  surplus  is  raised  to  be 
exchanged  with  surpluses  of  other  areas.  This  ex- 
change takes  place  through  the  Bishops  Central 
Storehouse,  located  at  Church  headquarters  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

From  Idaho  come  dried  beans  and  potatoes;  from 
California,  oranges,  rice,  cotton,  raisins,  and  tuna 
fish;  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  come  vitamin 
pills  and  shoe  polish;  shaving  cream  and  toothpaste 
from  Chicago;  peanuts  are  raised  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  sent  to  Houston,  Texas,  where  they  are  proc- 
essed into  peanut  butter;  Arizona  produces  grape- 
fruit and  cotton;  brooms  are  maiiufactured  in  St. 
George;  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  come  berry 
jams;  from  Kansas  City  Stake,  gelatin  dessert;  in 
Salt  Lake,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  canned  milk,  and 
soap  are  processed;  cheese  comes  from  a  factory  in 
Logan;  fruit,  beef,  and  other  staple  items  are  pro- 
(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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duced  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  Church.  But  all  those 
who  can  produce  something  in  the  way  of  a  surplus, 
exchange  for  things  that  they  cannot  produce. 

The  other  major  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishop  in  caring  for  the  poor  are  the  fast-offering 
funds.  These  contributions  come  from  members  of 
the  Church,  who  abstain  from  two  meals  per  month 
and  pay  the  equivalent  amount  of  these  meals  in 
cash  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop  uses  these  funds  to 
provide  for  the  cash  needs  of  welfare  recipients,  and 
to  pay  rent,  utilities,  hospital,  and  medical  bills. 

To  Care  for  the  Needy  and  Suffering 

When  disasters  have  occurred  throughout  the 
world,  the  Welfare  Program  has  responded  im- 
mediately. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  140  railroad  cars 
of  food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  items  were 
shipped  by  the  Church  to  devastated  Europe.  The 
shipments  had  a  value  of  approximately  two  million 
dollars. 

In  1953,  when  a  flood  occurred  in  Holland,  blan- 
kets and  quilts  were  sent. 

In  1954,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flour  were 
dispatched  to  Greece,  following  an  earthquake. 

In  1960,  when  Chile  suffered  an  earthquake, 
food,  bedding,  and  medicine  were  flown  to  relieve 
the  suffering. 

In  1962,  floods  in  northern  Utah,  southern  Idaho, 
and  parts  of  Nevada,  caused  untold  damage.  Within 
a  matter  of  hours  after  the  call  came  for  assistance, 
trucks  from  the  Bishops  Central  Storehouse  were 
loaded  and  on  their  way  to  care  for  the  saints  in 
distress. 

In  1966,  when  floods  ravaged  Italy,  clothing  was 
sent  for  the  relief  of  the  victims.  Later  that  year, 
food  was  sent  to  the  Samoan  Islands  after  they  had 
suffered  disastrous  hurricanes. 

Early  in  1967,  after  the  earthquakes  in  Alaska, 
the  Church  was  able  to  help  with  shipments  of  food, 
clothing,  mattresses,  bedding,  blankets,  heaters, 
coats,  brooms,  mops,  buckets,  and  hardware. 

In  November,  1967,  shipments  of  clothing  were 
sent  to  Korea  to  help  victims  of  the  long  drouth 
there. 

The  Welfare  Program  is  important.  Caring  for 
the  poor  is  important.  It  has  been  stated  that  one 
of  the  foremost  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  fi- 
nancial law  of  the  Church  is  that  the  needy  and 
the  suffering  might  be  cared  for.  It  seems  that  this 
purpose  has  a  preferential  claim  above  all  other  pur- 
poses on  the  funds  of  the  Church.  It  is  understood 
that  at  one  time  when  President  Heber  J.  Grant 


was  instructing  a  stake  presidency,  he  stated  that 
"before  the  Church  would  allow  its  members  to 
suffer  want,  it  would  close  every  school,  every  semi- 
nary, and  every  temple." 

Those  physically  able  are  urged  and  expected  to 
work  for  the  Church  assistance  they  receive,  within 
the  limits  of  their  ability. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  REHABILITATION 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram is  rehabilitation.  The  Welfare  Program  is  a 
"permanent  plan  for  rendering  temporarj/'  assis- 
tance." An  effort  is  made  to  get  the  people  on  their 
own  feet  and  self-sustaining  just  as  fast  as  possible; 
to  secure  gainful  employment  for  them  in  jobs  where 
they  can  support  themselves.  Rehabilitation  may 
be  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal. 

This  could  be  illustrated  with  the  story  of  one 
fine  young  Latter-day  Saint  girl  and  an  attractive 
young  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  but 
who,  from  his  youth,  had  been  inactive.  He  had 
acquired  some  habits  that  were  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

A  Wedding  and  Divorce 

When  he  started  to  keep  company  with  this 
young  woman,  he  reaUzed  that  he  was  going  to 
have  to  "shape  up"  if  he  ever  expected  to  have 
her  for  a  wife.  So  he  did.  He  gave  up  his  bad 
habits.  He  started  going  to  Church.  He  paid  his 
tithing.  The  time  came  when  he  was  able  to  get  a 
recommend  from  his  bishop,  and  the  couple  went  to 
the  temple  and  were  married.  They  bought  a  home 
in  Ogden.  This  young  man  was  a  salesman.  His 
territory  covered  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake.  Before  too 
long,  before  a  year  was  up,  the  young  man  began 
to  tire  just  a  little  of  their  marriage.  As  he  returned 
home  at  night,  he  stopped  at  the  taverns.  It  grew 
later  and  later  when  he  arrived  home. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  this  young  man 
enlisted,  I  suppose  to  get  away  from  home  as  much 
as  anything.  He  went  into  the  army.  Two  children 
had  been  bom  to  the  couple,  and  many  debts  had 
been  incurred.  While  away  in  the  army,  his  letters 
became  less  and  less  frequent.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  expressed  to  his  wife  the  thought  that 
their  marriage  held  no  challenge  to  him,  and  he 
wanted  a  divorce.  His  wife  was  not  willing  to  grant 
it  at  the  time.  Later  he  left  home  and  deserted  his 
wife  and  their  two  children.  The  girl  was  forced  to 
move  in  with  her  parents,  and  a  short  time  later, 
her  third  child  was  bom. 

This  young  woman  became  very  despondent. 
She  had  no  zest  for  living.   She  felt  she  was  a  fail- 
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ure.  She  had  not  been  able  to  hold  her  husband. 
She  became  so  despondent  that  Satan  tempted  her 
many  times  to  take  her  own  life.  Ofttimes  she  would 
start  across  a  busy  street  and  shut  her  eyes,  hoping 
that  a  car  might  hit  her. 

The  Bishop  Was  Watching 

Well,  the  bishop  was  watching  this  young  lady 
very  closely,  trying  to  help  and  encourage  her.  He 
suggested  that  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
her  to  go  down  to  one  of  the  bishops  storehouses. 
She  was  a  stenographer,  a  good  secretary.  He  said 
she  could  go  there  and  get  commodities  for  the 
work  that  she  could  do. 

The  girl  reluctantly  went — the  bishop  took  her 
personally.  As  she  worked  in  the  regional  office 
there,  she  saw  that  other  people  had  problems,  too. 
She  lost  her  feeling  of  inferiority  as  she  helped 
others.    She  began  to  respond  to  her  environment. 

Her  father  and  her  brother  and  family  helped 
all  they  could.  Soon  they  rented  an  apartment  for 
her  where  she  could  live  by  herself.  After  a  while 
they  helped  make  a  down  payment  on  a  home  for  her. 

All  this  time  she  worked  in  the  welfare  office. 
She  lacked  the  courage  to  go  out  into  the  world. 
Finally,  she  did  get  up  enough  courage  to  go  and 
secure  a.  job  in  a  department  store.  But  this  young 
woman  had  always  had  a  desire  to  teach  school. 
And  so,  after  she  had  worked  in  this  store  for  a  while 
the  bishop  suggested  that  it  might  be  arranged  for 
her  to  attend  university,  complete  her  education,  and 
secure  her  teaching  certificate. 

During  the  time  she  attended  university,  the 
bishop  again  helped,  through  the  Welfare  Program, 
with  commodities  and  cash  as  needed,  beyond  what 
the  family  could  give.  This  woman  did  graduate  and 
receive  her  teaching  certificate.  For  the  last  four 
years  she  has  been  a  very  successful  and  happy 
teacher — a  case  where  rehabilitation  did  take  place. 
This  is  her  expression  of  gratitude: 

Her  Testimony 

"I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
especially  to  the  Welfare  Program,  which  came  to 
my  aid  when  I  was  so  badly  in  need  of  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  help.  Without  this  help,  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  how  my  life  or  the  lives  of  my 
children  would  have  turned  out.  But  through  this 
help  we  have  been  able  to  live  just  as  though  we 
had  a  father  in  our  house  to  see  to  our  needs.  I 
have  never  felt  alone  at  any  time,  although  I  have 
now  been  raising  my  family  alone  for  nearly  14 
years.  The  priesthood  of  our  ward  have  helped  me 
with  some  of  the  harder  chores  around  the  house 


and  yard,  and  with  their  blessings  when  I  have  been 
downcast.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  to  come 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  I  still  have  times 
when  I  get  discouraged,  and  some  of  the  old  despair 
creeps  back;  but  never  once  when  I  have  called  upon 
the  Lord  and  placed  myself  in  his  hands,  have  I 
been  let  down.  There  has  been  an  ever-present  help. 
Also,  never  once  have  I  called  the  bishop  and  been 
turned  away,  although  I  am  sure  that  at  times  I 
must  have  been  a  great  nuisance  to  him." 

The  Spiritual  Church  Security  Program 

Generally  speaking,  the  Welfare  Plan  is  regard- 
ed as  a  temporal  program,  caring  for  the  physical 
needs  of  the  people,  but  the  great  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  program  should  never  be  overlooked.  To  the 
Lord  all  things  are  spiritual,  for  he  has  said: 

Wherefore,  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  all  things 
unto  me  are  spiritual,  and  not  at  any  time  have  I 
given  unto  you  a  law  which  was  temporal.  .  .  . 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  29:34.) 

In  a  talk  given  by  President  McKay,  then  a 
counselor  to  President  Grant,  just  six  months  after 
the  announcement  of  the  Welfare  Plan  in  1936, 
prophetic  utterance  was  made  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  activity  with  which  we  have 
been  associated  which  promises  more  fruitful  results 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  achievement  than  this 
Church  Security  Program,  .  .  .  It  is  going  to  stand 
out  in  Church  history  as  significant. 

.  .  .  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  greatest 
blessings  that  will  accrue  from  the  Church  Security 
Plan  are  spiritual.  Outwardly,  every  act  seems  to 
be  directed  toward  the  physical:  remaking  of  dresses 
and  suits  of  clothes,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables, 
storing  of  foodstuffs,  choosing  of  fertile  fields  for 
settlement — all  seem  strictly  temporal;  but  permeat- 
ing all  these  acts,  inspiring  and  sanctifying  them, 
is  the  element  of  spirituality.^ 

The  Welfare  Program  is  not  on  trial.  Its  lounda- 
tion  is  firmly  laid;  it  has  been  in  operation  for  over 
26  years.  The  basic  concepts  have  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  sound.  We  know  the  road  we  should 
travel.  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  served  as  managing  director  of  the  General 
Church  Welfare  Committee  and  who  was  associated 
with  the  program  since  its  very  beginning,  has  said: 
"This  program  will  last  as  long  as  this  Church  exists 
as  a  Church."^ 


^From  a  talk  given  in  a  special  meeting  with  stake  presidencies, 
October  2,  1936;  quoted  in  Albert  E.  Bowen,  The  Church  Welfare 
Plan;  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1946; 
page  43. 

3Quoted  by  permission  from  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee. 
Library  File  Reference:  WELFARE  PROGRAM. 
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Proclaiming  his  delight  in  the  scriptures  and  his  joy  in  writing  them, 
the  prophet  Nephi  said:  "Upon  these  I  write  the  things  of  my  soul  .  .  . 


"FOR  THE  LEARNING  AND 
THE  PROFIT  OF  MY  CHILDREN 
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Just  as  men  seek  for  precious  jewels  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  depths  of  the  sea,  so  in 
scripture  there  are  priceless  gems  to  be  searched  out 
for  enriching  our  lives.  Beautiful  poetry,  exciting 
stories,  inspired  prophecy,  dramatic  history — these 
all  give  comfort,  wisdom,  guidance,  and  blessing.  To 
neglect  them  is  to  impoverish  ourselves  needlessly. 
"Let  me  smile  with  the  wise  and  feed  with  the 
rich"^  could  be  every  man's  motto  in  his  daily  search 
for  good  literary  companions. 

Nephi  said,  "My  soul  dehghteth  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  my  heart  pondereth  them."  (2  Nephi  4: 
15.)  Four  leaders  in  the  Church  today  discuss  brief- 
ly a  single  passage  that  has  been  impressive  to  them. 

WICKEDNESS    NEVER   WAS   HAPPINESS 

When  I  was  a  boy,  too  young  to  hold  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood,  my  father  placed  a  copy  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  in  my  hands  with  the  request  that  I 
read  it.  Certain  passages  were  indelibly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  One  of  these  is  the  following  message 
from  Alma: 

Do  not  suppose,  because  it  has  been  spoken  con- 
cerning restoration,  that  ye  shall  be  restored  from 
sin  to  happiness.  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  wicked- 
ness never  was  happiness.  — Alma  41:10. 

I  have  tried  to  follow  this  passage  of  scripture 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  I  have  felt  very  thankful 
to  the  Lord  for  this  counsel  and  guidance,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  stamp  these  sayings  on  my  mind 
and  on  the  minds  of  many  others.  What  a  wonder- 
ful guide  these  teachings  can  be  to  us,  if  we  can 
get  them  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds.  They  are  funda- 
mental teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

— President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith. 

WE   MUST   BE   VALIANT 

Wherefore,  they  are  bodies  terrestrial,  and  not 


_  (For  Course  9,  lesson  of  July  21,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Believes 
m  Prophecy  ;  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  June  16,  "The  Way  of  Sal- 
vation for  AH  Men";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  July  21  and  28,  "With 
Sincere  Heart  and  Real  Intent"  and  "Gems  from  Scripture";  for 
Course  27,  lesson  of  August  25,  "The  Road  to  Exaltation";  to  support 
family  home  evening  lessons  41  and  42;  and  of  general  interest.) 
'Samuel  Johnson. 


bodies  celestial,  and  differ  in  glory  as  the   moon 
differs  from  the  sun. 

These  are  they  who  are  not  valiant  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus;  wherefore,  they  obtain  not  the  crown 
over  the  kingdom  of  our  God. 

— Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:78,  79. 

If  Latter-day  Saints  read  these  two  verses  care- 
fully, they  will  realize  that  they  must  be  valiant  in 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  if  they  expect  to  go  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  People  cannot  "drag  their  feet" 
or  try  to  serve  two  masters  and  still  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  If  they  would  be  saved,  they  must 
labor  with  all  their  heart,  might,  mind,  and  soul, 
and  be  valiant  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

— Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen. 

ASSURANCE    IN   THE   SCRIPTURE 

.  .  .  The  Spirit  [of  Jesus  Christ]  giveth  light  to 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world;  and  the 
Spirit  enlighteneth  every  man  through  the  world, 
that  hearkeneth  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 

And  every  one  that  hearkeneth  to  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  cometh  unto  God,  even  the  Father. 

And  the  Father  teacheth  him  of  the  covenant 
which  he  has  renewed  and  confirmed  upon  you, 
which  is  confirmed  upon  you  for  your  sakes,  and  not 
for  your  sakes  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
world.  — Doctrine  and  Covenants  84:46-48. 

I  am  inspired  and  comforted  by  the  assurance 
in  this  scripture  that  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
of  birth  or  the  nature  of  one's  environment,  he  will 
— by  "hearkening"  with  a  sincere  heart  and  real 
intent  "to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit"— be  led  to  the 
Father  and  taught  the  gospel. 

— Elder  Marion  G.  Romney, 

A  MESSAGE   TO  ALL  THE   WORLD 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  Peter  to 
those  who  put  to  death  the  Christ: 

Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord; 
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And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was 
preached  unto  you: 

Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world   began.  — Acts   3:19-21. 

Being  a  missionary  at  heart,  I  look  upon  this 
scripture  as  one  of  my  favorites  because  all  through 
the  Savior's  ministry  he  kept  referring  to  the  time 
when  he  would  come  again,  such  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  five  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins   (Matthew 
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25:1-13),  and  in  his  statement  to  the  high  priest 
at  the  time  of  his  trial:  "Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  (Matthew  26:64.) 
This  promised  coming  should  be  the  great  event 
to  which  all  Christians  look  forward,  but  as  Peter 
stated,  it  must  be  preceded  by  the  "restitution  of  all 
things"  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  the  holy  proph- 
ets since  the  world  began.  (See  Acts  3:21.)  This 
restitution  is  the  message  of  this  Church  to  all  the 
world.  — Elder  LeGrand  Richards. 
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Is  Your  Character  in  Good  Shape? 


Teaching  Aids  Corner 


From  C.  Ray  and  Janet  R.  Balmforth,  experienced 
teachers  in  El  Cerrito,  California,  comes  a  series  of 
teaching  aids,  based  on  the  concept  that  "those  things 
which  stay  with  the  student  are  those  that  relate  to 
something  famihar  and  commonplace."  Look  for  these 
expressions  in  future  issues  of  The  Instructor. 


Before  Class 

Ransack  your  cupboards,  basement,  attic,  and 
fiind  half  a  dozen  different-shaped,  clear  glass  bottles, 


(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  25,  "What  It  Means  To  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  August  18,  "That  Others 
Seeing  You";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  Au^st  11,  "Man's  Respon- 
sibility for  His  Salvation";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson 
45;   may   also  be  used  for  lessons   on  Habits   and  Friendship.) 


goblets,  jars,  etc.  Polish  brightly  and  bring  to  class. 
You'll  also  need  a  water  pitcher,  but  wait  until  you 
reach  the  church  to  fill  it.  This  is  apt  to  be  sloppy 
enough.  Arrange  bottles  on  desk  or  table.  A  plastic 
tablecloth  will  be  handy,  too. 

In  Class 

Have  different  students  fill  each  container  with 
water.  Don't  you  do  it.  Let  them.  Then  discuss  how: 

1.  The  water  takes  the  shape  of  each  container. 

2.  The  water  being  poured  into  another  con- 
tainer assumes  a  new  shape. 

3.  We  are  like  a  bright  shining  jar  of  water. 

4.  We  can  change  the  shape  of  our  character. 

5.  We  let  our  character  be  formed  by  friends 
with  good  or  bad  habits. 


'Not  bad  for  the  shape  we're  in." 
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And  whoso  is  found  a  faithful,  a  just,  and  a  wise 
steward  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  and 
shall  inherit  eternal  life.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
51:19.) 


In  every  man,  woman,  and  child  there  is  a  divine 
spirit.  As  the  quotation  above  indicates,  our  Heav- 
enly Father  intended  that  each  of  us  should  experi- 
ence the  kind  of  joy  that  he  experiences  and  inherit 
eternal  life  with  him. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  is  fully  aware  of  the  way 
each  of  us  must  live  in  order  to  experience  this  joy. 
When  we  live  as  required,  we  experience  a  kind  of 
divine  feeling  inside.  Let  us  try  to  identify  differ- 
ent types  of  experiences  that  will  produce  this  feel- 
ing of  joy. 

The  Joy  of  Continued  Growth 

Someone  once  said  that  ignorance  represents  a 
kind  of  prison,  because  it  limits  our  opportunities. 
Conversely,  righteous  knowledge — wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding— maximizes  our  potential.  Today  there 
are  many  occupational  openings  for  people  who  are 
adequately  trained,  while  more  and  more  individuals 
who  are  not  trained  find  themselves  unemployed. 

There  are  other  types  of  learning  and  growth  in 
which  we  should  participate.  In  many  scriptures 
the  Lord  has  instructed  us  to  seek  for  knowledge 
and  understanding: 

Seek  not  for  riches  but  for  wisdom;  and,  behold, 
the  mysteries  of  God  shall  be  unfolded  unto  you, 
and  then  shall  you  be  made  rich.  Behold,  he  that 
hath  eternal  life  is  rich.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
11:7.) 

In  general,  we  might  say  that  the  greater  our 
understanding  of  the  physical,  biological,  social,  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  world,  the  greater  is  the 
righteous  power  that  we  possess. 

The  Joy  of  Repentance 

The  Lord  has  said,  "And  surely  every  man  must 
repent  or  suffer.  .  .  ."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
19:4.)    Our  Heavenly  Father  wants  us  to  experience 


(For  Course  17,  lesson  of  August  4,  "Mormon";  for  Course  25, 
lessons  of  August  11  and  18,  "Not  of  the  World"  and  "That  Others 
Seeing  You";  for  Course  27,  lessons  of  June  9  and  16  and  August 
25,  "A  Purity  of  Love,"  "A  Fulness  of  Joy,"  and  "The  Road  to 
Exaltation";  for  Course  29,  lessons  of  August  11  and  18,  "Practical 
Religion";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  44  and  45;  and  of 
general  interest.) 


the  joy  that  he  knows.  Since  he  loves  us,  he  must 
feel  sad  when  we  introduce  error  and  inappropriate 
patterns  of  behavior  into  our  lives.  By  the  same 
token,  when  we  repent  he  is  glad:  "And  how  great 
is  his  joy  in  the  soul  that  repenteth!"  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  18: 13.) 

Repentance  can  be  a  joyful  experience  for  each 
of  us.  To  repent  and  be  obedient  to  God's  laws 
opens  doors  for  new  growth.  I  recently  counseled  with 
a  student  who  had  been  cheating  on  his  assignments. 
I  asked  him  how  he  felt  since  this  had  been  going  on. 
"For  one  thing,"  he  said,  "I  always  worry  about 
being  found  out.  For  another,  I  have  a  kind  of  sick 
feeling  inside.  I  know  I'm  not  learning  very  much/' 
After  voluntarily  confessing  his  misbehavior  and  be- 
ginning a  program  of  regular  study  for  his  classes — 
not  just  to  pass  the  examinations,  but  to  learn  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  which  he  could  apply  in  his  life 
— he  wrote  me  the  following  Hnes: 

"All  I  can  say  is  this:  for  this  first  time  in  many 
years  I  feel  good  inside.  I  recognize  and  accept  my- 
self as  a  good  though  imperfect  being." 

For  such  an  individual  there  is  great  hope: 

Behold,  he  who  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  same 
is  forgiven,  and  I,  the  Lord,  remember  them  no 
more.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:42.) 

We  experience  the  same  kind  of  divine  feeling 
when  we  forgive  another  person.  This  should  not 
be  difficult  to  do  if  we  love  him  and  want  him  to 
become  a  son  or  daughter  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  forgive  if  we  want  him 
to  experience  the  kind  of  joy  here  being  described: 
"Wherefore,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  ought  to  for- 
give one  another.  .  .  ."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
64:9.)  When  we  truly  forgive,  in  a  divine  way,  we 
magnify  our  own  joy.  Someone — our  brother  or  sis- 
ter— has  embarked  on  a  new  path  of  behavior  which 
will  introduce  new  growth  into  his  life. 

The  Joy  of  Doing  Things  Well 

In  Genesis  we  find  a  description  of  the  creation 
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of  the  world  and  the  various  things  in  it.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  account  is  the  following  state- 
ment: "And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  .  .  ."  (Genesis  1:31.) 
Each  one  of  us  can  have  this  same  kind  of  feeling. 
It  comes  from  devoting  ourselves,  heart,  mind,  and 
soul,  to  the  fulfillment  of  whatever  assignments  or 
experiences  we  have  in  life.  Recently  one  of  our 
daughters  was  assigned  to  write  a  theme  on  Job. 
Four  members  of  our  family  spent  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  describing  his  situations  and  the 
problems  involved  in  his  life.  We  were  able  to  dis- 
cover several  important  principles  in  interpreting  the 
life  of  Job  that  would  bring  a  divine  feeling  to  any- 
one who  applied  them.  As  we  ended  the  discussion, 
our  daughter  said,  "This  has  been  a  most  satisfying 
experience.  Writing  this  theme  will  not  seem  Uke 
a  burden;  rather,  it  is  something  I  look  forward  to 
doing." 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  often  experience  in 
completely  enjoying  something  we  have  done  well 
arises  from  the  habit  of  comparing  our  efforts  with 
the  efforts  of  someone  else.  This  often  makes  us 
unhappy.  The  only  question  we  should  ask  ourselves 
is,  "Have  I  sincerely  tried  to  do  the  best  with  my 
abilities?"  If  we  have,  we  can  experience  a  good 
feeling  inside.  It  may  be  that  another  person  could 
have  done  better,  but  this  should  not  deter  us  from 
experiencing  satisfaction  from  our  own  creative  ef- 
forts. 

The  Joy  of  Loving  Others 

The  genius  of  the  second  commandment — thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself — does  not  lie  in 
duty  alone.  Certainly  we  should  all  deeply  respect 
the  performance  of  duty;  it  contributes  greatly  to 
stability  and  happiness.  But  the  second  command- 
ment also  entails  another  gift,  which  is  not  always 
readily  perceived:  When  someone  who  has  developed 
his  own  gifts  and  potentials  shares  them  with  oth- 
ers, simply  because  he  has  the  same  sensitivity  for 
them  as  he  has  for  himself,  he  inspires  what  might 
be  called  a  "positive  intermingling  of  souls."  When 
people  give  to  each  other,  they  inspire  each  other, 
they  help  each  other,  they  become  interdependent — 
are  greater  together  than  they  are  apart.  The  par- 
ent gives  to  his  child  from  his  own  reservoir  of 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience.  The  child  can 
give  to  his  parents  from  his  own  reservoir  of  dis- 
tinctive gifts,  from  his  enthusiasm,  his  appreciation. 
It  is  a  soul-satisfying  experience  to  see  a  child  whom 
we  love  grow  and  develop.  William  Cartwright 
caught  a  vision  of  the  joy  human  beings  can  experi- 
ence when  they  complement  each  other's  lives: 


TO   CHLOE 

WHO  FOR  HIS  SAKE  WISHED  HERSELF  YOUNGER 

There  are  two  births;  the  one  when  light 
First  strikes  the  new  awaken' d  sense: 

The  other  when  two  souls  unite, 

And  we  must  count  our  life  from  thence: 

When  you  loved  me  and  I  loved  you 

Then  both  of  us  were  born  anew. 

Love  then  to  us  new  souls  did  give 

And  in  those  souls  did  plant  new  powers; 

Since  when  another  life  we  live, 

The  breath  we  breathe  is  his,  not  ours: 

Love  makes  those  young  whom  age  doth  chill, 

And  whom  he  finds  young  keeps  young  still. 

The  Joy  of  Spiritual  Influence 

The  scriptures  are  replete  with  statements  in 
which  the  Lord  promises  that  he  will  extend  his 
influence  into  our  lives  if  we  wiU  make  available 
the  conditions  necessary  to  receive  that  influence. 
The  Lord  said: 

Learn  of  me,  and  listen  to  my  words;  walk  in 
the  meekness  of  my  Spirit,  and  you  shall  have  peace 
in  me.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  19:23.) 

This  influence  is  delicate  and  sensitive.  The  Lord 
pointed  out  that  such  things  as  pride  or  vain  ambi- 
tion often  prevent  its  operation  in  our  individual 
lives.  Under  such  circumstances  "the  heavens  with- 
draw themselves;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  grieved," 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:37.)  A  pure  heart  re- 
sults from  an  honest  attempt  to  live  the  Lord's 
teachings. 

The  above  are  only  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  experience  the  "divine  feeling"  from  day  to 
day.  Eventually  we  reach  a  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment as  we  become  sensitive  to  the  Lord's  spirit. 
Paul  said, 

Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
of  faith  unfeigned.   (1  Timothy  1:5.) 

The  Savior  said: 

The  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  thy  constant  compan- 
ion, and  thy  scepter  an  unchanging  scepter  of  righ- 
teousness and  truth;  and  thy  dominion  shall  be  an 
everlasting  dominion,  and  without  compulsory 
means  it  shall  flow  unto-  thee  forever  and  ever. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:46.) 


^William  Cartwright,  "To  Chloe,"  The  Standard  Book  of  British 
and    American    Verse;    Garden    City    Publishing    Company,    Gardien 
City,  N.Y.,  1932;  page  141. 
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THE   BRICKS  OF  LAW  AND   ORDER  WILL  PAVE   .    .    . 

THE  ETERNAL  PATH 

TO  PEACE 

by  Bryant  H.  Croft* 


Of  law,  Frank  Crane  wrote: 

/  am  law.  I  am  nature's  way.  By  me  comes 
order,  unity.  In  my  hand  I  hold  three  gifts:  health, 
happiness,  success.  .  .  .  I  am  the  eternal  path  and 
beside  me  there  is  none  else.  Without  me  men  wan- 
der in  the  labyrinth  of  death.^ 

When  a  young  man  first  commences  the  study 
of  law,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  its  scope,  its  broad 
and  numerous  fields.  But  as  he  delves  deeper  and 
his  legal  experience  accumulates,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  important  to  the  law  student  to  perfect 
his  understanding  of  what  underlies  and  controls 
the  conclusions  reached  in  solving  daily  controver- 
sies. Then  he  begins  to  perceive  a  unifying  force 
in  law — the  ideal  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 

(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  June  30,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  a  Good 
Citizen";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  July  21,  "The  Judgment  Bar";  for 
Course  29,  lesson  of  July  28,  "Submission  to  Secular  Authority"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

^Quoted  by  Leo  J.  Muir  in  Flashes  from  the  Eternal  Semaphore; 
F.  L.  Saunders,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1928;  page  74. 


Hopefully  he  comes  to  realize  that  our  society  must 
be  directed  by  the  force  of  law,  or  it  will  be  ruled 
by  the  law  of  force. 

What  Is  Law? 

Where  law  exists,  it  becomes  the  power  that 
directs  human  relations.  Laws  are  recognized  as  the 
rules  that  enable  men  to  live  together  in  harmony. 
The  law  makes  these  rules  paramount — above  the 
will  of  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals,  re- 
gardless of  hovv-  powerful  the  individual  or  how  large 
the  group.  Law  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept that  "might  makes  right."  It  is  inherent  in 
the  law  that  all  men  are  subject  to  the  laws,  and 

*  Bryant  H.  Croft  is  president  of  the  Utah  State  District  Court 
Judges  Association.  After  returning  from  the  British  Mission  (1936- 
1938),  he  took  his  B.A.  at  the  University  of  Utah  (1939)  and  his  LLB 
at  George  Washington  University  (1941).  He  was  a  special  agent  of 
the  FBI  from  1941  to  1949  and  an  assistant  United  States  attorney, 
1948  to  1953.  He  practiced  law  until  1965,  when  he  became  a  judge. 
He  and  his  wife,  Gene  Hubbard  Croft,  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Heights  Ward,  Emigration  (Utah)  Stake.  The  couple  have  two  chil- 
dren. 


The  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  recognized  by  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
self-evident."  These  truths  are  the  cornerstones  of 
a  free  people:  All  men  have  certain  God-given  rights, 
and  to  secure  those  rights,  "governments  were 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  In 
support  of  the  declared  truths  of  human 
rights,  all  true  Americans  who 
support  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  pledged 
"our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes and  our 
sacred  honor," 
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that  no  man  or  group  of  men  shall  place  themselves 
above  it. 

What  is  law?  It  is  a  rule,  or  rules,  of  conduct — 
a  principle  or  principles  of  behavior.  We  have  law 
because  experience  has  taught  mankind  that  law  is 
necessary  for  us  to  live  together  peaceably.  Law 
derives  its  origin  from  the  moral  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  reason  has  become  the  soul  of  law.  The 
Ten  Commandments  were  given  to  the  children  of 
Israel  because  the  principles  of  these  laws  were 
right.  The  laws  are  not  right  simply  because  they 
were  given. 

The  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  recognized  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  "self-evident."  These  truths  are  the  cornerstones 
of  a  free  people.  All  men  have  certain  God- given 
rights,  and  to  secure  those  rights,  "governments 
were  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  support 
of  the  declared  truths  of  human  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights,  all  true  Americans  who  support  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  pledged  "our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

A  Disturbing  Factor 

But  in  a  society  of  free  men,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  match  every  freedom  with  a  loyalty  and 
every  right  with  a  responsibility.  Regrettably,  free- 
dom and  liberty  can  and  sometimes  do  produce 
selfish  and  irresponsible  people. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  tells  us  that  in  the  United  States 
today  the  proper  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  those  of  society  is  being  undermined; 
that  the  national  conscience,  a  heritage  of  free- 
dom, the  entire  cause  of  decency,  are  being  severely 
tested  by  the  forces  of  lawlessness. 

Today,  the  tendency  for  many  religious  and  po- 
litical leaders  to  flaunt  the  law  and  publicly  dis- 
obey those  laws  with  which  they  personally  dis- 
agree is  a  disturbing  factor  on  the  American  scene. 
Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen  has  asked  these  pointed 
questions: 

Have  you  been  shocked  at  the  public  display  of 
deception  and  dishonesty  we  have  seen  recently  from 
coast  to  coast?  Are  you  alarmed  at  the  lack  of  char- 
acter that  has  been  exhibited?  Are  you  frightened 
when  the  public  conscience  is  dimmed  and  when 
men  and  women  alike  strive  in  greed  and  selfishness 
to  get  all  they  can  and  give  as  little  in  return  as  they 
can?  Are  you  alarmed  when  working  men  laugh  at 
the  principle  of  giving  an  honest  day's  work  for  an 
honest  day's  pay?  Are  you  shocked  when  large  in- 
dustries become  involved  in  public  scandals?  Does 
it  scare  you  to  learn  that  our  government  was  de- 


frauded by  its  own  citizens  of  five  billion  dollars  in 
income  tax  in  a  single  year?^ 

The  Individuars  Exercise  of  Freedom 

The  1776  pledge  of  "our  sacred  honor"  in  sup- 
port of  declared  truths  has  no  room  for  a  credibility 
gap  in  1968.  The  cause  of  freedom  is  not  advanced 
by  persons  who  make  it  a  fetish  to  grant  or  claim 
privileges  that  law-abiding  citizens  do  not  enjoy  or 
seek.  Probably  the  greatest  danger  in  the  exercise 
of  individual  freedom  is  lack  of  discretion. 

Civil  rights  do  not  embrace  a  right  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  others.  Freedom  of  assembly  does 
not  include  a  right  to  trespass.  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  right  to  incite  to  riot.  The 
constitutional  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
does  not  grant  to  any  individual  a  license  to  violate 
the  law.  The  force  of  law  is  not  enhanced  by  re- 
sorting to  the  law  of  force. 

The  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  All  are 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  no  one  is  granted  a  privilege 
to  ignore  or  disregard  it.  But  moral  duty  and 
responsibility  to  obey  the  law  do  not  he  equally 
upon  us  all.  The  greater  duty  and  the  greater  re- 
sponsibihty  fall  upon  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
positions  or  stations  in  life,  are  looked  up  to  by  the 
masses  for  guidance  and  leadership:  whether  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  church,  school,  labor  or  the 
home.  Individuals  who  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  others  should  lead  the  way  in  upholding 
the  majesty  of  law  and  the  unifying  force  of  which  I 
have  spoken— the  ideal  of  justice  between  man  and 
man  under  law. 

Need  for  Change 

Law  is  not  static,  and  with  the  passing  of  time 
the  need  for  change  in  estabHshed  rules  of  law  re- 
peatedly arises.  The  laws  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  do  not  fit  a  motorized  society.  But  changes 
should  come  through  legislative  processes  and  not 
through  individual  choice,  which  can  lead  only  to 
tyranny  and  chaos.   Peter  Marshall  said: 

The  test,  after  all,  is  not  whether  a  certain  law 
is  popular,  but  whether  the  law  is  based  upon  funda- 
mental justice,  fundamental  decency  and  righteous- 
ness, fundamental  morality  and  goodness.  What  is 
needed  is  not  law  enforcement  but  law  observance. 
In  modern  society  there  is  no  freedom  from  law. 
There  is  only  freedom  in  law.^ 

Of  law  observance  Abraham  Lincoln  once  wrote: 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


^Quoted  by  permission  of  Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen. 
sPeter    Marshall,    A    Man    Called    Peter;    McGraw-Hill    Company, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1951.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear 
the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  Ameri- 
can mother  to  [her  child];  .  .  .  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling  books  and  almanacs;  let  it  be 
preached  from  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  In  short,  let 
[reverence  for  law]  .  .  .  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation.^ 

Our  Greatest  Danger 

The  dangers  inherent  in  public  disobedience  to 
law  by  our  leaders  lie  in  the  development  of  a  pub- 
lic indifference  to  such  disobedience.  President 
Hoover  once  said: 

Our  greatest  danger  is  not  from  invasion  by  for- 
eign armies.  Our  dangers  are  that  we  may  commit 
suicide  from  within  by  complacence  with  evil;  or  by 
public  tolerance  of  scandalous  behavior;  or  by  cyni- 
cal acceptance  of  dishonor.  These  evils  have  defeat- 
ed nations  many  times  in  human  history.^ 

Disrespect  for  law  and  the  lowering  of  national 
standards  of  morality  are  disturbing  factors.  More 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  people  seem  ready  and 


wilhng  to  accept  this  decline.  We  tend  to  think  of 
lower  standards  as  being  in  keeping  with  modem 
times.  Time-tested  standards  of  the  past  melt  away 
in  the  expediency  of  the  hour.  Too  often  principle 
no  longer  guides  bur  decisions,  but  rather  decisions 
shape  our  principles. 

Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion  said: 

In  the  history  of  civilization,  freedom  has  been 
enjoyed  by  relatively  few  people.  That  fact  ought 
to  make  us,  as  Americans,  prize  it  the  more.  But 
the  mere  having  of  it  is  no  guarantee  that  we  shall 
always  keep  it — it  may  be  lost,  as  it  has  been 
throughout  history,  through  conquest  or  bankruptcy, 
or  complacency  or  indifference,  or  moral  disinte- 
gration.^ 

Is  respect  for  law  important?  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. Otherwise  we  will  lose  that  unifying  force 
in  society — the  ideal  of  justice  between  man  and 
man.    As  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is  below 
it,  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permission  when  we 
require  him  to  obey  it.^ 

We  must  never  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 


^Quoted  by  Daniel  L.  Marsh,   The   American   Canon;   Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1939;  page  78. 
''Source  unknown. 


"Source  unknown. 
''Source  unknown. 
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Christ  Blessing  the  Disciples 


BY  F.  Donald  Isbell 


THE  STORY 

In  mortality,  Jesus  began  his  work  of  saving  people 
from  their  sins: 

.  .  .  Jesus  went  about  .  .  .  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease 
among  the  people. 

Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few,  pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest.  (Matthew  9:35,  37,  38.) 

jesus  knew  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  He  knew  he 
must  choose  a  special  few  who  would  love  him  by  knoW' 
ing  him,  who  would  become  converted  to  his  purpose, 
and  desire  to  help  him  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Father's 
work. 

And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  dis- 
ciples [apostles],  he  gave  them  power  against  unclean 
spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness and  .  .  .  disease.  .  .  .  These  twelve  Jesus  sent 
forth.  .  .  .  (Matthew  10:1,5;  see  Luke  6:13.) 

The  twelve  did  not  yet  understand  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  their  calling,  but  they  returned  from  this  mis- 
sion with  joy.  "They  had  preached  the  gospsl  of  repent- 
ance in  .  .  .  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  .  .  .  They  had 
anointed  with  oil  many  afflicted  ones,  and  the  power  of 
their  priesthood  had  been  attested  by  consequent  heal- 
ings; even  unclean  spirits  and  devils  had  been  subject 
unto  them.i 

But  not  all  their  work  was  rewarding.  They  had  tried 
in  vain  to  cast  out  a  devil  possessing  a  child.  The  father 
of  the  child  brought  the  boy  to  Jesus. 

.  .  .  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil;  and  he  departed  out  of 
him:  and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  Then 
came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart,  and  said.  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Because 
of  your  unbelief.  .  .  .  (Matthew  17:18-20.) 

So  he  taught  them  a  lesson  on  faith. 

Jesus  did  many  marvelous  things  to  which  his  apostles 
were  witnesses.^  He  also  gave  the  Twelve  much  instruc- 
tion. "They  .  .  .  solemnly  testified  that  they  knew  him  to 
be  the  Christ;  to  them,  therefore,  he  could  impart  much 
that  the  people  in  general  were  wholly  unprepared  to 
receive.''^ 

Peter  bore  an  especially  strong  testimony: 

.  .  ,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Barjona:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say 
also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church.  .  .  .  (Matthews  16:16-18.) 


"At  last  Jesus  .  .  .  discovered  the  assurance  in  Peter 
for  which  he  had  been  laboring.  .  .  .  He  now  knew  that 
Peter's  spirit  had  received  divine  assurance  that  all  these 
miracles  and  mighty  manifestations  had  been  wrought 
by  the  power  of  God  through  his  Only  Begotten  Son."^ 

Peter,  James,  and  John  were  privileged  to  witness 
many  important  incidents  in  the  Lord's  work.  ".  .  .  They 
were  the  only  apostles  admitted  to  Christ's  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  from  death  to  life  .  .  .  [Later]  they 
were  nearest  the  Lord  during  the  period  of  his  mortal 
agony  in  Gethsemane.  .  ,  ."^  A  little  before  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  events  in  Gethsemane,  they  and  Peter's 
brother  Andrew  asked  Jesus  privately  what  would  be  the 
sign  of  his  second  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world? 
Jesus  prophesied  to  these  apostles  the  future  of  the  world 
and  the  heavens  surrounding  it,  up  to  and  including  his 
second  coming.  He  told  them  that  heaven  and  earth 
would  pass  away  before  he  should  come  again.  (See 
Mark  13:3-37;  Matthew  24;  Joseph  Smith  1.) 

About  one  week  after  Peter's  testimony,^  these  three 
apostles  were  chosen  from  the  Twelve  to  witness  a  great 
manifestation.  On  this  occasion  Peter,  James,  and  John 
"gazed  with  reverent  awe  upon  the  glorified  Lord.  .  .  . 
Jesus  was  transfigured  before  .  .  .  [them.]  With  him 
were  two  other  personages  ...  Moses  and  .  .  ,  Elijah  .  .  . 
*A  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them:  and  behold  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him.'  [Matthew 
17:5.]  It  was  Elohim,  the  Eternal  Father,  who  spake.  .  .  . 
The  impression  made  upon  the  three  apostles  .  .  .  was 
never  to  be  forgotten. . .  ."^ 

Little  did  they  realize  that  the  event  was  also  a  prep- 
aration for  their  ministry.^  Yet  on  this  day  they  received 
authority  and  the  keys  of  authority  from  Moses  and 
Elijah.  These  were  the  keys  of  "the  everlasting  priest- 
hood," by  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
preached  to  all  nations  in  the  meridian  of  time,  the 
Church  thus  established  by  holy  doctrine  and  miraculous 
spiritual  gifts,  until  a  "falling  away."  (See  2  Thessalo- 
nians  2:3.)  Peter,  James,  and  John  would  hold  the  keys; 
they  would  stand  "at  the  head  of  the  dispensation"; 
they  would  be  "the  Presidency  of  the  Church"  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Then  it  would  be  "these  three  chief  apostles"  — 
more  than  nineteen  centuries  later  —  who,  as  heavenly 
beings  themselves,  would  bring  "their  power"  to  the 
Lord's  servants  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Church.^ 


1  James  E.  Talmage,  lesus  The  Christ,  32nd  edition;  Deseret  Book  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1962;  page  332. 

2  See   James  E.  Talmage,  }esu$  The  Christ,   index,  pages   799-800,   "Miracles 
of  Christ." 

3  James  E.  Talmage,  ]esus  The  Christ,  page  382. 


4  David  O.   McKay,   Gospel  Ideals;   An   Improvement   Era   Publication,   Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1953;  page  230. 

5  See  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  The  Christ,  page  219,  220. 

6  See  James  E.  Talmage,  Je^us  The  Christ,  pace  376,  note  No,  1. 

7  James  E.  Talmage,  ]esus  The  Christ,  pages  370,  371. 

8  Joseph    Fielding    Smith,    Doctrines    of    Salvation,    compiled    by   Bruce    R. 
McConkie;   Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1955;  Vol.  2,  page  111. 

9  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Doctrines   of  Salvation,  Vol.   2,  page  111.   See  also 
VoL  1,  pages  173,  174. 


(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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Christ  Blessing  the  Disciples 

(Concluded  from  opposite  back  of  picture.) 


But  Peter  still  needed  spiritual  development,  as  did 
all  the  apostles. 

"The  particular  theme  of  Jesus'  .  .  .  special  instruction 
to  the  Twelve  was  that  of  His  approaching  death  and 
resurrection;  and  this  was  dwelt  upon  again  and  again, 
for  they  were  slow  or  unwilling  to  comprehend,''^"  He 
said  to  them,  "The  Son  of  man  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men;  and  they  shall  kill  him;  and  after  that  he 
is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day."  (Mark  9:31.)  "But 
[says  Luke]  they  understood  not  this  saying.  .  .  ."  (Luke 
9:45.) 

Toward  the  end,  Jesus  would  say  to  them:  "These 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present  with 
you.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  into  you."  (John  14:25,  26.) 

In  time  the  apostles  would  be  ready  for  the  greatness 
of  their  calling.  Meanwhile  they  had  to  finish  their  initial 
schooling. 

After  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  after  his  resurrection, 
the  eleven  apostles  still  carried  a  spirit  of  doubt.  They 
heard  testimonies  and  rumors  that  their  Lord  was  alive 
again,  but  they  persistently  doubted  —  notwithstanding 
the  established  fact  that  Jesus  had  explained  to  them  on 
repeated  occasions  that  he  would  die  and  rise  again  the 
third  day.  (See  Luke  24:1-12;  Mark  16:11,  John  20:25.) 
But  having  heard  of  Jesus  appearing  to  different  people, 
the  apostles  were  troubled  among  themselves,  and  they 
privately  discussed  the  matter. 

And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them.  .  . . 

And  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it 
behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the 
third  day. 

And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations. . . . 

And  ye  are  luitnesses  of  these  things.  .  .  . 

And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  (Luke 
24:36,44-48,50,51.) 

The  book  of  Acts  records  that  before  he  departed  he 
also  said  to  them: 

...  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  .  .  . 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  (Acts  1:8.) 

"In  contrast  with  their  earlier  commission,  under 
which  they  were  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  they  were  now  to  go  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond 

10  James    E.  Talmage,   ]esus   The   Christ,   page   382.    (See   Matthew   16:21-23; 
17:22,  23;  20:17-19;  26:1,  2.) 

11  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  The  Christ,  pages  502,  503. 


and  free,  to  mankind  at  large,  of  whatever  nation, 
country,  or  tongue.  Salvation,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  followed  by  repentance  and  baptism,  was  to  be 
freely  offered  to  all;  the  rejection  of  the  offer  thence- 
forth would  bring  condemnation.  .  .  .  Their  duty  was 
thus  defined  and  emphasized: 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  (Matthew  28: 
19,20.)  12 


12  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  The  Christ,  pages  695,  696. 


THE  PICTURE 


This  painting  of  the  resurrected  Christ  at  the  place 
of  his  ascension  is  the  work  of  Anton  Dorph,  who  died 
in  1914. 

The  open  sky  behind  Jesus  indicates  heaven,  into 
which  the  Lord  will  soon  ascend.  The  grouping  of  the 
apostles  around  Christ  has  a  gracious  appeal  and  is  of 
good  direction.  From  the  face  of  the  Lord  emanates  a 
look  of  love  and  spiritual  victory  over  the  temptations 
and  troubles  of  this  world  —  a  face  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  All  the  faces  of  the  apostles  carry  expressions  of 
worship,  virtue,  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

The  apostles  receive  Christ's  blessing  as  he  departs 
from  them.  The  youthful  apostle  holding  on  to  his  Mas- 
ter's garment  is  undoubtedly  John  the  Beloved.  The 
others  visible  might  be  Peter,  James,  and  Andrew.  (See 
Mark  13:3  and  Acts  1:9-13.) 

Anton  Dorph  was  a  Danish  painter  of  Carl  Bloch's 
generation.  Between  1851  and  1861  he  painted  Italian 
folk  life.  Later  he  painted  altar  pictures,  such  as  Jesus 
with  Mary  and  Martha  (1863). 

One  Danish  writer  comments  of  Dorph:  "His  pictures 
are  beautiful  academic  paintings  of  immaculate  appear- 
ance ...  He  hasn't  been  too  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
colors  .  .  .  But  [the  paintings]  .  .  .  gain  a  mighty  popu- 
larity, and  his  reproductions  can  be  found  everywhere 
[in  Denmark.]  Dorph  belonged  to  the  old  school  and 
possessed  great  picturesque  ability  and  respect  for  his 
art.  .  .  .  His  standing  was  significant."  (Dansk  Biografisk 
Lexikon,  page  309.) 


References: 

1  Dansk  Biograjisk  Hamdleksikon;  Svend  Dahl  and  P.  Engelstoft; 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1920. 

2  Dansk  Biografisk,   Lexikon,  IV  Bind;   Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

For   Course  9,   lesson    of   June  9,    "Jesus,    the  Son   of   God,  is   Head   of  This 
Church";  for  Course   13,   lessons  of  July  21   and  August  18,   "Feed  My  Sheep 
and    "I   Am   With   You   Alway";   for   Course    25,   lesson   of   August    18,      That 
Others  Seeing  You";   to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  45;  and  of  general 
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There  Were  Mormons  - 
Wonderful  Mormons  - 
in  Mexico* 


-'    A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F,  Felt 


Art  by  Travis  Winn. 


Loma  was  a  little  girl  with  dark,  happy  eyes  and 
beautiful  dark  hair.  She  belonged  to  a  happy  family 
with  a  father  and  mother — the  best  father  and 
mother  in  all  the  world,  their  children  thought.  In 
fact  they  were  sure  of  it. 

Loma  Call  and  her  family  lived  in  Mexico,  in  a 
a  town  called  Colonia  Dublan,  in  Chihuahua.  Many 
Mormon  families  had  gone  there  to  live,  because 
the  Church  leaders  wanted  some  good,  strong,  and 
courageous  Mormons  to  live  among  the  Mexican 
people. 

Papa  Call  was  a  bishop  and  a  wonderful  leader 
of  his  people.  He  taught  them  what  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Jesus  wanted  them  to  know,  and  he  and 
his  family  lived  the  way  Jesus  had  taught. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  and  the  evening 
meal  was  over.  This  was  to  be  home  night  (family 
night)  at  the  Call  home.  Papa  Call  was  all  ready, 
sitting  in  his  special  arm  chair.  He  loved  these 
nights,  and  so  did  his  family. 

Lorna's  sister  Nelda  went  to  the  organ,  and  the 
other  family  members  seated  themselves,  ready  to 
begin.  After  a  brief  greeting  from  Papa  they  all 
joined  in  singing  that  beautiful,  well-loved  song, 
"Guide  Us,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  prayer. 

As  he  sat  tall  in  his  special  chair.  Papa  Call 
said,  "All  of  us  know  that  the  Lord  hears  and  an- 
swers prayers.  Tonight,  let  us  name  some  of  the 
special  times  when  our  prayers  have  been  answered. 
Lorna,  you  begin."   [End  of  Scene  /.] 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  began  Loma,  "when  the  ban- 
dits took  you  away.  You  didn't  come  back  for  days. 
Our  neighbors  thought  you  were  killed.  But  Mother 
said  that  we  should  pray  and  pray,  and  the  Lord 
would  protect  you — and  he  did!  You  did  come  back!" 

(For  Course  3,  lessons  of  June  16  and  August  4,  "We  Are  Kind 
to  Our  Friends"  and  "Wlien  We  Experience  Pain  and  Discomfort"; 
for  Course  5,  lessons  of  July  7  and  August  4,  "When  We  Know 
People  We  Love  Them"  and  "Respecting  the  Rights  and  Belongings 
of  Others";  for  Course  7,  lesson  of  June  9.  "The  Priesthood  in  the 
Home";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  25,  "What  It  Means  To  Be 
a  Latter-day  Saint";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  June  9  and  August 
18,  "There's  No  Place  Like  Home"  and  "That  Others  Seeing  You"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  36  and  45;  and  of  general 
interest. ) 


"Yes,"  said  Papa,  "After  being  locked  up  and 
guarded  for  three  days,  the  bandits  took  me  out 
and  stood  me  by  a  tree.  The  bandit  leader  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  be  blindfolded  or  have  my  eyes 
open  when  they  shot  me." 

"What  did  you  say?"  gasped  little  Arnold. 

"I  told  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Then  the 
men  stepped  a  few  paces  away,  and  their  leader  told 
them  to  raise  their  guns  and  fire  when  he  counted 
to  three." 

"One — two — he  counted — but  he  didn't  ever  say 
three." 

"Why  did  they  let  you  go?"  inquired  Loma's 
sister  Vesta. 

"They  asked  me  how  much  money  I  could  get 
for  them.  I  told  them  I  would  go  to  Colonia  Juarez 
and  bring  back  whatever  money  I  could  get." 

"  'But  then  you  will  never  come  back,'  they  said. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  I  will,'  I  replied.  'When  a  Mormon 
gives  his  word,  you  can  depend  on  it.  I  will  do 
exactly  as  I  say.'  [End  of  Scene  II.'] 

"They  didn't  trust  me,  however,  so  three  men 
went  with  me.  I  found  Brother  Joseph  C.  Bentley 
at  his  home  and  told  him  what  I  needed.  The  men 
guarded  me  while  Brother  Bentley  and  other  breth- 
ren went  from  house  to  house  and  collected  200 
pesos.  The  bandits  then  took  the  money  and  let 
me  go."  [End  of  Scene  111.1 

"How  did  you  get  home?"  Arnold  asked. 

"I  rode  a  little  mule  eighteen  miles  and  got 
home  late  in  the  evening." 

"Mother  cried  and  cried  when  you  came  home. 
Then  I  started  to  cry,  too,"  remembered  Loma. 

"We  were  so  grateful,"  said  Mother.  "It  was 
surely  a  time  for  joy  and  thanksgiving."  And  as  she 
said  this,  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her 
apron.  [End  of  Scene  IV. 1 

At  this  point  Mother  spoke  up  saying,  "Papa, 
I  would  like  to  tell  of  a  time  when  I  felt  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  you  hold. 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 


*This  is  a  true  story,  made  available  to  us  by  Sister  Loma  Call 
Alder  of  Provo,  Utah.  She  is  the  Lorna  in  the  story. 
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THERE  WERE  MORMONS-WONDERFUL  MORMONS-IN  MEXICO    (Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


"It  was  during  the  revolution,  before  some  of 
you  were  born,"  she  continued.  "The  rebels  both- 
ered us  a  great  deal.  Several  families  came  to  our 
home  each  night  so  that  we  could  be  together  in 
our  troubles.  Thee  different  groups  of  bandits  came 
into  our  house  one  night.  They  took  food,  clothing, 
bedding — everything  they  saw  that  they  wanted. 

"One  group  had  Papa  take  them  from  room  to 
room.  Finally  they  put  all  the  men  in  the  kitchen. 
A  bandit  guarded  them  with  a  gun.  Then  the  other 
bandits  said  they  were  going  upstairs  and  molest 
the  women.  Oh,  how  frightened  we  were  and  how 
earnestly  we  prayed! 

"Then  Papa,  vsdth  the  full  power  of  the  priest- 
hood at  his  command,  walked  to  the  door  and  brave- 
ly pushed  the  gun  aside.  He  strode  to  the  stairway. 
With  great  courage,  he  majestically  commanded  the 
bandit  men,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  leave. 
Cowardly  and  swiftly  they  hurried  back  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  night.  We  all  knew  that  the 
Lord  had  protected  us,  and  we  were  deeply  grateful." 

"Yes,  Mother,"  said  Papa  softly,  "that  is  a 
night  we  shall  never  forget."  [End  of  Scene  V.] 

"Children,"  said  Papa,  "before  we  close  our  home 
evening,  I  want  to  bear  you  my  testimony  that  I 
know  the  gospel  is  true.  I  know  that  God  lives  and 
answers  prayers. 

"As  each  day  dawns,  and  also  when  it  closes,  let 
us  all  remember  to  pray  and  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
many,  many  blessings.  Let  us  ask  him  always  to 
give  us  the  strength  and  courage  to  live  as  we 
should. 

With  the  singing  of  "Count  Your  Many  Bless- 
ings" and  the  closing  prayer,  the  home  evening  was 
over  for  another  week.  With  hearts  full  of  love  for 
their  Heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus,  and  for  each  other, 
the  children  returned  to  their  lessons  for  the  follow- 
ing day.  [End  of  Scene  V/] 


How  To  Present  the  FlannelboardI  Story 

Key  to  Flannelboard  Figures 

OT— Old  Testament;    BM— Book  of   Mormon;    NT— New 
Testament;   CH— Church   History;   ML^Modern   Life. 

Characters    ond    Props    Needed    for    This    Presentation    Are: 

The  Call  family — Papa  Call,  Mama  Call,  Lorna,  Nelda, 
Arnold,  Ara,  Fulvia,  Vesta,  Eran,  and  Ruth.  (ML68.) 
To  be  used  on  the  flannelboard  through  all  the  scenes. 

Papa  Call  standing  by  tree.  (ML69.)  To  be  used  in  Scene 
I  and  VI 

Bandits  with  guns  drawn.  (ML70.)  To  be  used  in  Scene  II. 

Bandit  leader.    (ML71.)    To  be  used  in  Scene   II. 

Brother  Bentley  at  door  receiving  money  from  saints. 
(ML72.)   To  be  used  in  Scene  III. 

Papa  Call  on  mule.   (ML73.)   To  be  used  in  Scene  IV. 

Bandits  on  stairs  and  Papa  Call  with  arm  outstretched. 
(ML74.)  To  be  used  in  Scene  V. 

Order   of    Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  An  indoor  scene  in  the  humble  but  spotless 

home  of  Papa  and  Mama  Call. 
Action:  The  family  is  gathered  for  home  evening  with 

Nelda  at  the  organ. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Papa  Call  is  standing  by  a  tree;  bandits  with 
drawn  guns  are  aiming  at  him  and  a  bandit  leader 
is  ready  to  give  the  orders  to  shoot. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Brother  Bentley  is  at  the  door  of  a  home.  The 
saints  are  giving  him  money. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  on  a  road. 
Action:  Papa  Call  is  on  a  little  mule,  riding  home  to 
his  fainily. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  Indoor  scene,  on  stairway. 

Action:    Papa   Call   is   standing   on   the   stairway.     He 

orders  the  bandits  to  leave  "in  the  name  of  Jesus 

Christ."  They  leave. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:   Same  as   Scene   I. 

Action:  Papa  Call  bears  his  testimony  to  his  family 
that  he  knows  the  gospel  is  true  and  that  it  is  a 
great  privilege  and  an  honor  to  belong  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus   Christ   of   Latter-day   Saints. 

Liljrary  Pile  Reference:  PRAYER. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


{Planning,  iTYuplementing ,  Evalttating,  Revising) 

The  PIER  Prograixi 


At  the  heart  of  the  PIER  Program  lies  the  concept 
that  Sunday  School  administration  is  the  art  of 
changing  what  exists  today  .  .  .  into  what  ought  to  be! 


The  PIER  program  of  the  Sun- 
day School  has  been  introduced 
to  every  stake  in  the  Church 
through  visits  of  Sunday  School 
general  board  members  who  have 
attended  regional  conferences  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  1968. 
The  PIER  program  simplifies  the 
solution  to  Sunday  School  prob- 
lems and  becomes  an  invaluable 
tool  for  every  Sunday  School  ad- 
ministrator. It  is  a  program  which 
will  take  us  from  where  we  are  to 
where  we  ought  to  be  in  Sunday 
School  work.  Every  stake  superin- 
tendency  should  have  presented  or 
should  be  in  the  process  of  pre- 
senting this  program  to  his  ward 
Sunday  School  administrators. 
Copies  of  the  PIER  program  are 
available  for  54  each  at  Church 
Distribution  Center,  33  Richards 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103. 

The  Sunday  School  Handbook 

The  new  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book has  been  available  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Every  Sunday 
School  administrator  should  have 
a  copy.  The  Handbook  answers 
the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  should  we  do?  (b)  Why 
should  we  do  it?  (c)  Where  should 
we  do  it?  (d)  When  should  we  do 
it?  and  (e)  With  whom  do  we 
work?  If  your  question  is  a  what, 
why,  where,  when,  or  who  ques- 
tion, your  answer  is  in  the  Hand- 
book. 

The  Sunday  School  Guidebook 

Guidebooks  are  being  prepared 
for:  superintendents,  Junior  Sun- 
day School  coordinators,  teacher 
trainers,  music  advisers,  teaching 


aids  specialists,  secretaries,  and 
Instructor  Use  Directors.  The 
guidebook  will  tell  you  how  to  do 
it.  If  your  question  is  a  "how" 
question,  you  will  find  your  answer 
in  the  guidebook.  Distribution  of 
these  books  is  scheduled  for  the 
first  half  of  1969.  In  the  meantime, 
the  answers  to  "how"  questions 
can  be  found  in  current  and  past 
issues  of  The  Instructor.  (See  su- 
perintendents page,  Why  and  Why 
Not?  Secretaries  Comer,  etc.) 

EXAMPLE   PROBLEM 

Now  let's  take  a  problem  and 
follow  it  through  with  the  PIER 
program.  The  question  is  asked  by 
a  ward  superintendent:  "How  can 
we  increase  attendance  in  our  Sun- 
day School?" 

The  PIER  program  states  that 
we  have  three  primary  resources 
with  which  to  work:  people,  facili- 
ties, and  time.  It  also  states  that 
there  are  four  processes  which 
should  take  place  continuously 
and  simultaneously :  Planning,  Im- 
plementing, Evaluating,  and  Re- 
vising. 

Planning 

1.    Preparing: 

The  ward  superintendent's  first 
step  in  planning  is  to  prepare.  He 
prepares  by  praying.  He  kneels 
before  his  Heavenly  Father  and 
requests  guidance  and  direction. 
He  continues  the  preparation  by 
reading  the  Handbook,  the  guide- 
book, and  any  articles  in  The  In- 
structor or  from  other  sources  that 
might  contribute  to  a  solution.  He 
also   familiarizes  himself  with  all 


meetings,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  his  Sunday  School. 

2.  Defining  the  Objective: 
Since  setting  a  time  limit  is  an 

important  element  of  a  good  ob- 
jective, the  superintendent  defines 
his  objective  as  being:  To  in- 
fluence for  good  the  lives  of  ward 
members  by  increasing  the  attend- 
ance in  Sunday  School  from  an 
average  of  42%  to  50%  within 
six  months  from  this  date. 

3.  Defining  the  jobs  required 
to  achieve  the  objective: 

Superintendent  Jones  has  de- 
cided the  following  jobs  must  first 
be  accomplished: 

(a)  from  the  Sunday  School 
records,  analyze  the  attendance  in 
the  adult  area,  th«  youth  area,  and 
the  child  area 

(b)  from  the  Sunday  School 
records,  analyze  the  attendance  in 
each  class 

(c)  when  he  has  found  where 
his  most  fruitful  approach  to  in- 
creasing the  attendance  lies,  he  will 
replan  (revise)  to  move  toward  his 
objective. 

4.  Selecting  the  people  to  do 
these  jobs: 

From  reading  the  Handbook,  he 
finds  the  following  are  required: 

(a)  assistant  superintendent  as- 
signed to  youth  area 

(b)  assistant  superintendent  as- 
signed to  adult  area 

(c)  secretary  of  ward  Sunday 
School. 

5.  Scheduling  meetings  and  ac- 
tions required  to  accomplish  the 
objective: 

The  superintendent  decides  he 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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will  present  the  plan  to  his  assist- 
ants in  a  superintendent's  plan- 
ning meeting  to  gain  their  counsel 
and  assistance.  (Many  interviews 
and  other  meetings  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  objective  is  ac- 
complished, but  these  decisions 
will  come  later.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  superintendent  has  held  no 
meetings,  interviews,  or  discus- 
sions; he  has  only  planned  by  him- 
self. He  is  now  ready  to  imple- 
ment.) 

Implementing 

Superintendent  Jones  arranges 
a  superintendency  planning  meet- 
ing for  7:00  a.m.  the  following 
Sunday.  At  this  meeting  he  out- 
lines his  plan  to  his  counselors. 
When  he  finishes,  he  turns  to  his 
first  assistant  and  says,  "What  is 
your  counsel,  Brother  Smith?" 
Brother  Smith  responds,  "Perhaps 
we  should  evaluate  our  standard 
of  teaching.  There  are  articles  in 
both  the  February  and  March  is- 
sues of  The  Instructor  on  teacher 
supervision  that  may  be  of  help." 

Superintendent  Jones  turns  to 
his  second  assistant  and  asks, 
"What  is  your  counsel,  Brother 
Brown?"  Brother  Brown  recalls 
an  activation  program  submitted 
by  the  stake  superintendent  sev- 
eral months  earlier  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  helpful. 

1.    Delegate: 

Superintendent  Jones  delegates 
the  responsibility  to  his  first  as- 
sistant to  have  a  chart  prepared 
analyzing  the  percent  attendance 
in  each  class,  and  also  a  chart  an- 
alyzing the  percent  attendance  in 
each  of  the  child,  youth,  and  adult 
areas.  He  asks  that  it  be  ready  for 
discussion  at  the  next  superintend- 
ent's planning  meeting.  He  dele- 
gates to  his  second  assistant  the 
responsibility  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  activation  pro- 
gram from  the  stake  superintend- 
ency. 


2.    Follow-up: 

On  Thursday  night  Superin- 
tendent Jones  calls  Brother  Smith 
and  says,  "Brother  Smith,  I  know 
I  gave  you  a  big  job  for  next  Sun- 
day morning.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  help?"  Brother  Smith 
assures  him  that  the  charts  and 
information  will  be  prepared  for 
the  7:00  a.m.  meeting  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  He  calls  Brother 
Brown  and  asks,  "I  know  the  stake 
superintendent  has  been  hard  to 
reach  this  week.  Have  you  been 
successful  in  getting  the  activation 
information?"  Brother  Brown  as- 
sures him  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
Sunday  morning. 
Evaluating 

On  Sunday  morning  the  charts 
reveal  that  in  the  child  area  an 
average  of  80%  are  attending 
Sunday  School,  in  the  youth  area 
60%,  but  in  the  adult  area  only 
15%  are  attending.  This  comes  as 
a  shock  to  the  superintendency. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful field  for  work  is  in  the  adult 
area.  Brother  Brown  explains  that 
the  ward  has  been  holding  two 
adult  classes:  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
and  the  Gospel  Essentials  class. 
Superintendent  Jones  says,  "Our 
evaluation  has  given  us  a  better 
understanding  of  our  problem. 
Now  we  must  replan  to  accomplish 
our  objective." 

Revising 

The  superintendent,  with  the 
counsel  of  his  assistants,  then 
takes  the  fourth  step  in  the  PIER 
program — revising.  Revising  is  the 
process  of  replanning.  The  super- 
intendent goes  through  the  same 
steps  in  revising  as  he  initially  did 
in  planning.  Then  he  is  ready  to 
Implement,  Evaluate,  and  Revise 
again.  This  becomes  a  continuous 
process.  Together  with  the  Sun- 
day School  Handbook,  superin- 
tendent's guidebook,  other  avail- 
able material,   and  with  the   aid 


of  the  stake  and  ward  Sunday 
School  faculties,  he  and  his  assist- 
ants apply  the  PIER  program  to 
attain  the  following  goals,  each  of 
which  contributes  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  major  objective 
as  outlined  above: 

1.  Have  the  best  adult  teacher 
in  the  ward  teach  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine class. 

2.  Start  a  Family  Relations  class 
by  asking  the  bishop  to  write  a 
letter  to  every  adult  member  in 
the  ward  who  is  not  coming  to 
Sunday  School,  inviting  him  to 
attend  this  new  class.  (The  super- 
intendency realize  that  they  can- 
not have  a  successful  class  unless 
they  have  a  good  teacher.  They 
prevail  on  the  bishop  to  call  the 
best  possible  person  to  fill  the  as- 
signment.) 

3.  Evaluate  each  class  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  School.  Where 
weakness  appears,  either  give  the 
teacher  supplementary  training  in 
effective  teaching  or  change  his 
assignment. 

4.  Make  the  teacher  develop- 
ment lessons  in  faculty  meeting 
more  meaningful. 

5.  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
in-service  supervision  of  classes  in 
the  Sunday  School. 

6.  Put  the  activation  program 
into  effect,  including  (a)  friend- 
shiping,  (b)  fellowshiping,  (c)  en- 
listment, and  (d)  general  invita- 
tions. 

7.  Organize  class  officers  to  as- 
sist in  the  promotion  of  friend- 
shiping,  fellowshiping,  and  enlist- 
ment in  every  Sunday  School  class. 

The  superintendent  attacks  the 
attendance  problem  first  by  the 
shotgun  method:  reaping  results 
by  making  the  Sunday  School 
more  attractive;  and  then  by  the 
rifle  method:  singling  out  individ- 
uals for  enlistment.  With  500 
members  in  the  ward,  he  realizes 
that  for  every  five  additional  mem- 
bers   in    attendance    at    Sunday 
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School,  the  average  attendance  in- 
creases by  one  percentage  point. 
The  initial  steps  in  reaching  the 
objective  are  more  fruitful  than 
the  latter  ones,  but  all  steps  are 
important  and  necessary  to  meet 
the  objective  within  the  given 
time. 

The  solution  to  each  of  the  steps 
listed  above  is  developed  by  ap- 
plying the  various  process  of  the 
PIER  program:  Planning,  Imple- 
menting, Evaluating,  and  Revising. 
Even  when  the  superintendent  has 


applied  PIER  principles  to  all  of 
these,  he  continues  to  evaluate, 
revise,  and  implement  continuous- 
ly. When  he  reaches  50%  attend- 
ance, he  raises  his  objective  and 
continues  to  apply  PIER  prin- 
ciples. The  Handbook,  the  guide- 
book. The  Instructor,  regional  con- 
ferences, stake  leadership  meet- 
ings, superintendent  meetings  at 
general  conference,  the  scriptures, 
and  discussions  with  other  super- 
intendents all  become  valuable 
sources  of  information  to  prepare 


in  the  planning  process.  The  most 
fruitful  source  of  all  will  be  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  combined  with 
study  and  application. 

— General  Superintendent 
Royden  G.  Derrick. 


COMING    EVENTS 

September  1, 1968 

Pupil  Advancement 
New  Courses  Begin 


Memorized   Recitations 


for  August  4, 1968 

The  scriptures  listed  below 
should  be  memorized  during  June 
and  July  by  students  in  Courses 
15  and  19,  respectively.  During 
Sunday  School  worship  services  on 
fast  day,  August  4,  1968,  each 
class  will  recite  in  unison  its  re- 
spective passage. 

Course  15: 

(In  this  scripture  John  tells  us 


that  we  are  the  children  of  God 
and  that  we  may  rise  as  glorified, 
resurrected  beings,  Hke  unto  him.) 
"Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know 
that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is," 

—1  John  3:2. 

Course  19: 

(In  this  scripture  Amulek  fore- 


tells the  plan  of  redemption 
through  Christ,  and  that  faith  in 
him  is  necessary  to  our  salvation.) 

"And  he  shall  come  into  the 
world  to  redeem  his  people;  and 
he  shall  take  upon  him  the  trans- 
gressions of  those  who  believe  on 
his  name;  and  these  are  they  that 
shall  have  eternal  life,  and  salva- 
tion Cometh  to  none  else." 

—Alma  11:40. 


Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Maximum  Number  for  Stake  Baord 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  members  suggested  for  a 
stake  board? 

— Regional  Conference. 

A.  The  decision  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  stake  president.  The  mini- 
mum board  of  nine  members*  may 
be  expanded  to  include  an  assist- 
ant secretary,  additional  music  ad- 
visers, additional  teaching  aids 
specialists  or  other  stake  Sunday 
School  officers,  and  a  course  ad- 
viser for  any  or  all  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Sunday  School.  The 
material  considerations  in  enlarg- 
ing the  board  include:  the  avail- 
ability of  qualified  personnel;  the 
geographic  location  of  wards  and 
branches;    adequacy    of    meeting 

*Enumerated  in  the  Handbook. 


places  for  expanded  leadership 
meetings;  and  plans  for  a  teacher 
improvement  program  geared  ±o 
provide  lesson  helps,  in  advance, 
for  the  ensuing  month  and  to  en- 
sure further  help  through  weekly 
visits  to  classes  by  those  with  prop- 
erly delegated  responsibility.  (As 
discussed  in  recent  teacher  devel- 
opment articles  in  The  Instructor.) 

Sacrament  Gems  in  Prayer  Meeting 

Q.  Are  sacrament  gems  recited 
in  prayer  meeting? 

— Regional  Conference. 

A,  Yes.  A  recitation  of  the  gems 
contributes  to  the  spirituality  of 
the  meeting.  The  opportunity  for 
memorization  helps  teachers  to  be 
able  to  recite  the  gem  in  the  wor- 
ship service  as  an  example  before 


other    members    of    the    Sunday 
School. 

May  Others  Attend  Prayer  Meetings? 

Q.  May  others  than  members  of 
the  ward  faculty  be  invited  to  at- 
tend prayer  meeting? 

— Regional  Conference. 

A.  Yes.  The  ward  superintend- 
ent, in  his  discretion  and  in  con- 
templation of  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  prayer  meeting,  may 
invite  the  attendance  of  those 
assigned  to  give  the  sacrament 
gem,  the  concert  recitation,  or  the 
2 14 -minute  talks;  also  others  when 
to  do  so  would  improve  the  wor- 
ship service  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  help  those  participating  in  the 
worship  service  to  receive  the 
proper  instruction  and  spirit. 

— General  Superintendency . 
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The  greatest  miracles  of  God  are  not  raising 

the  dead,  healing  the  sick,  or  parting  the  sea; 

hut  those  wrought  by  gospel  teachers  who 

teach  by  the  Spirit  .  ,  . 

TO  CHANGE 

THE  LIVES 

OF  MEN 

by  Owen  Cannon  Bennion* 


Art  by  Dale  Kilhourn. 


Tomorrow's  leaders  will  come  from  the  class- 
rooms of  today.  What  can  we  do  to  insure  that  the 
gospel  is  effectively  taught  in  these  classrooms?  Will 
it  require  elaborate  teacher- training  programs?  Or 
are  there  means  already  provided  by  the  Lord? 


*Owen  Cannon  Bennion  is  a  teacher  at  Brigham  Young  High 
School,  Provo,  Utah.  He  took  his  B.S.  degree  at  BYU  in  1955  and 
his  M.S.  at  the  University  of  Utah  (1960),  after  some  graduate 
work,  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  He  is  a  high  councilor  in 
West  Sharon  (Utah)  Stake,  and,  with  his  wife,  Lenore  Wood  Ben- 
nion, a  member  of  the  Orem  22nd  Ward.  The  couple  have  ten 
children. 


The  Proper  Climate 

Good  discipline  is  acknowledged  by  most  people 
to  be  essential  to  effective  teaching.  President  Mc- 
Kay has  often  counseled  us  to  have  reverence  in 
the  classroom. 

Reverence  and  discipline  in  the  classroom  do  not 
always  mean  silence.  Students  "should  be  free  to 
discuss,  free  to  speak,  free  to  participate  in  class- 
work,  but  no  member  of  the  class  has  the  right  to 
distract  another  student  by  jostling  or  making  light, 
frivolous  remarks."^ 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  distractions  and  hurt 
feelings  may  be  caused  by  jostling,  banter,  or  frivol- 
ity, there  is  a  more  sinister  consequence  to  the 
poorly  disciplined  class:  Lack  of  reverence  robs  the 
classroom  of  the  most  important  factor  in  all  re- 
ligious learning — the  spirit  of  God.  Spiritual  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  imparted  in  a  nonspiritual  atmo- 
sphere. 

Where  good  discipline  does  not  exist,  the  teacher 
needs  to  examine  several  factors: 

(1)  Has  the  lesson  been,  properly  prepared? 

(2)  Has  there  been  a  two-way  flow  of  informa- 
tion? (Or  has  the  teacher  done  all  the  talking?) 

(3)  Was  the  lesson  presented  in  a  manner  that 
would  stir  the  imagination  or  draw  out  expressions 
of  thought  from  members  of  the  class? 

The  teacher  must  create  an  atmosphere  for  learn- 
ing.   This  is  a  part  of  discipline. 

The  Spirit  Is  Essential 

Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  absolutely  essential  in 
a  class  to  provide  the  proper  climate  for  gospel 
learning?  A  scripture  says,  "...  And  if  ye  receive 
not  the  Spirit  ye  shall  not  teach."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  42:14.)  This  implies  that  if  the  teacher 
does  not  have  the  Spirit,  he  has  no  right  to  attempt 
to  teach  the  word  of  God.  It  probably  also  connotes 
that  if  he  did  try  to  teach  without  the  Spirit,  he 
would  try  in  vain.  The  things  of  God  cannot  be 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  students  unless  they  are 
conveyed  by  the  Spirit.  Paul  states  that  the  things 
of  God  are  not  understood  by  the  Spirit  of  man. 
The  gospel  cannot  be  understood  except  through  the 
Spirit  of  God. (See  1  Corinthians  2:9-14.)  In  modem 
times  the  Lord  has  told  us  that  gospel  principles 
are  received  and  understood  only  when  teacher  and 
student  share  the  Spirit, 

Therefore,  why  is  it  that  ye  cannot  understand 


^David  O.  McKay,  Gospel  Ideals;  An  Improvement  Era  Publica- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1953;  page  224.  See  also  David  O.  McKay, 
Pathways  to  Happiness,  compiled  by  Llewelyn  R.  McKay;  Bookcrait, 
Incorporated,    Salt    Lake   City,   Utah,    1957;    page    259. 
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and  know,  that  he  that  receiveth  the  word  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth  receiveth  it  as  it  is  preached  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth?  Wherefore,  he  that  preacheth  and 
he  that  receiveth,  understand  one  another,  and  both 
are  edified  and  rejoice  together.  (Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants 50:21,  22.) 

The  teacher  needs  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  student  needs  it:  one  to  teach  and  the  other 
to  receive. 

True  Conversion:  The  Goal  of  Gospel  Instrucfion 

The  goal  of  gospel  instruction  is  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  souls.  This  implies  a  change  of 
thought  and  deed  in  the  converts.  Peter  went 
through  this  change.  Even  though  he  received  a 
testimony,  it  was  not  until  he  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  his  life  was  truly  changed.  ^  Jesus  knew 
of  the  new  strength  which  his  disciple  would  re- 
ceive, and  he  said  to  Peter,  "And  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  (Luke  22:32.) 

The  goal  of  gospel  instruction,  then,  is  to  change 
behavior.  Habits  and  character  are  difficult  to 
change.  Left  to  his  own  powers,  a  man  does  not 
change  much  in  his  habits  or  character.  Fortunately, 
God  has  provided  a  way:  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  man  may  be  bom  again.  Through  this  Spirit, 
the  teacher  can  motivate  his  students  to  take  the 
steps  that  bring  about  this  mighty  change  in  be- 
havior and  thought.  (See  Mosiah  3:19;  Moroni  8: 
24-26;  Alma  5:14.) 

Teaching   by  the  Power  of  the  Spirit 

How  may  the  teacher  prepare  himself  to  teach 
by  the  Spirit?    The  Lord  has  given  us  a  promise: 

Seek  not  to  declare  my  word,  but  first  seek  to 
obtain  my  word,  and  then  shall  your  tongue  be 
loosed;  then,  if  you  desire,  you  shall  have  my  Spirit 
and  my  word,  yea,  the  power  of  God  unto  the  con- 
vincing of  men.  (Doctrine  and  Clovenants  11:21,) 

What  greater  asset  could  a  teacher  have  than 
the  power  of  God  to  convince  his  students?  We 
would  not  dream  of  going  into  battle  half  armed,  yet 
how  many  teachers  go  into  their  classes  unarmed, 
without  the  power  of  God?  The  Lord  says: 

.  .  .  Take  upon  you  my  whole  armor  .  .  .  Stand, 
therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth, 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  your 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
.  .  .  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  my 
Spirit.  .  .  .   (Doctrine  and  Covenants  27:15-18.) 

The  Gift  of  Discernment 

A  knowledge  of  the  students'  attitudes,  abilities, 
problems,  and  anxieties  is  of  great  value  to  a  teach- 

-See    Bruce    R.    McConkie,    Mormon    Doctrine;    Bookcraft,    Inc., 
Salt  Lake   City,   Utah;    pages   162,    163,    "Conversion." 


er.  About  this  important  subject  President  McKay 
says: 

The  teacher  must  know  whom  she  teaches,  to 
be  able  to  discern,  to  a  degree  at  least,  the  men- 
tality and  capability  of  the  members  of  her  class. 
She  should  be  able  to  read  the  facial  expressions  and 
be  responsive  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  attitude 
of  those  whom  she  is  teaching.  The  Great  Teacher 
had  this  power  of  discernment  in  perfection.  He 
could  read  the  hidden  thoughts  and  interpret  the 
very  feelings  of  the  persons  whom  he  taught.  In  the 
acquisition  of  this  power,  the  sincere  teacher  may 
approach  Him  only  partially.  Too  few  teachers  de- 
velop this  gift,  even  to  a  necessary  degree;  notwith- 
standing, every  teacher  has  the  responsibility  of 
determining  how  best  to  approach  the  members  of 
the  class  in  order  to  make  appeals  that  will  be  last- 
ing.^ 

We  are  invited  to  "covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts." 
(1  Corinthians  12:31.)  The  diligent  teacher  will 
earnestly  seek  for  the  gift  of  discernment.  We 
should  pray  for  this  gift,  as  Moroni  admonished  his 
brethren  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  charity  "with  all  the 
energy  of  heart."  (Moroni  7:48.)  Certainly  the 
teacher  who  has  a  desire  for  a  gift  that  will  aid 
him  in  teaching  the  gospel  has  a  righteous  desire. 

A  Mt.  Sinai  for  Every  Child 

To  be  an  effective  gospel  teacher  a  person  need 
not  be  a  professional  teacher.  Good  teacher  train- 
ing is  a  valuable  asset;  but  without  the  Spirit,  even 
the  learned  cannot  teach  the  word  of  God.  With  the 
Spirit,  humble  fishermen  became  mighty  teachers 
of  the  word.  Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  humble  and 
meek  who  shall  teach  God's  word.  (See  1  Corin- 
thians 1:26-29.) 

Some  may  feel  that  children's  minds  are  not 
ready  fof  the  sober  things  of  the  Spirit.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  case  with  many  young  people;  but  when 
we  consider  the  lives  of  those  who  early  in  Hfe  were 
led  by  the  Spirit,  we  can  see  the  value  of  giving 
youth  the  opportunity  of  spiritual  experience.  Abra- 
ham sought  early  for  his  appointment  to  the  priest- 
hood. Joseph  in  Egypt  knew  the  Lord.  Samuel,  the 
boy  prophet,  heard  the  voice  of  God.  Joseph  Smith 
as  a  boy  of  14  saw  God.  It  is  reported  that  Karl  G. 
Maeser  said,  "There  is  a  Mt.  Sinai  for  every  child 
who  can  be  motivated  to  climb  it."  The  teacher  who 
can  bring  spiritual  experience  into  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren does  much  to  shape  their  destinies. 

Change  the  Lives  of  Men 

The  teacher  should  not  be  afraid  to  enlist  the 
help  of  students  in  creating  a   climate  of  gospel 

(Concluded  on  page  243.) 

sDavid  O.  McKay,  Pathways  to  Happiness,  page  306. 
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Our  Worshipful 
Hyran  Practice 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


Hymn:  "Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  Has 
Stirred  Our  Souls";  author,  Frank 
I.  Kooyman;  composer,  Alexander 
Schreiner;  Hymns — The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
204. 

The  practice  hymns  discussed  in 
these  articles  are  intended  to  be 
used,  following  their  mastery, 
wherever  they  are  appropriate  in 
the  worship  services  of  the  Church 
— certainly  not  exclusively  for  the 
Sunday  School  services.  The  very 
nature  of  the  entire  Sunday  School 
program  is  one  of  teaching,  and 
gospel  teaching  applies  to  all  our 
Church  activities,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  confines  of  our  chapels.  The 
selection  of  appropriate  hymns  re- 
quires considerable  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  musicians  of  the 
Church;  suitable  music  can  and 
does  set  an  undeniable  mood  for 
the  reception  of  the  various  offer- 
ings the  service  has  to  give.  A  care- 
fully selected  and  performed  sac- 
ramental hymn  creates  a  worship- 
ful attitude  for  the  partaking  of 
those  holy  emblems  with  which 
we  commemorate  our  Savior's  sac- 
rifice for  us;  the  proper  hymn  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  particularly 
moving  service  serves  as  the  cap- 
stone for  the  entire  service,  rein- 
forcing and  climaxing  the  experi- 
ence in  a  unique  way. 

The  hymn  selected  for  this 
month  is  eminently  suitable  for  a 
closing  hymn,  following  a  service 
in  which  the  spirit  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  has  been  felt  in  rich 
abundance. 

Let  us  remember  that  the 
hymn  is  the  text;  the  music  is  the 
means  by  which  that  text  is 
clothed.    Together    they    can    do 


much  toward  making  our  religious 
experiences  meaningful. 

The  author  of  our  practice 
hymn  is  a  native  Hollander  who 
was  converted  to  the  Church  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  From  that 
point  on,  his  life  has  been  filled 
with  energetic  and  dedicated  ser- 
vice to  his  new-found  and  highly 
cherished  faith.  Perhaps  the  high 
point  of  his  labors  was  his  assign- 
ment to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Netherlands  Mission.  However,  he 
has  also  assisted  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  and  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  into  Dutch, 
as  well  as  providing  a  translation 
of  the  temple  ceremonies  into  that 
language.  In  addition,  he  helped 
with  the  arranging  and  proofread- 
ing of  the  1948  edition  and  some 
successive  printings  of  our  hymn- 
book.  The  current  practice  hymn 
is  one  of  four  which  he  contribut- 
ed to  the  present  book.  Three  of 
these  hymns  have  been  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Alexander  Schreiner. 

There  are  a  few  conducting  prob- 
lems with  this  hymn,  which  may 
account  for  its  not  being  more 
widely  used,  but  they  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  overcome;  and  their  solu- 
tion is  so  simple  that  any  chorister 
can  quickly  master  the  hymn's 
requirements.  This  hymn  is  writ- 
ten in  triple  meter,  and  the  first 
word  begins  on  the  last  half  of 
beat  two.  We  are  more  used  to 
music  which  begins  with  the  first 
or  last  beat  of  the  measure  than 
this  kind,  but  the  same  rules  ap- 
ply for  the  preparatory  beat  in 
any  case.  The  preparatory  beat  is 
the  beat  which  immediately  pre- 


cedes the  hymn's  beginning. 
Brother  Schreiner  has  couched 
these  words  in  a  lovely  musical 
setting,  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant word  of  the  first  phrase, 
"Lord,"  receives  the  stress;  and 
once  we  become  familiar  with  the 
lilt  of  the  music,  no  other  beginning 
would  seem  so  effective.  There- 
fore, it  is  up  to  the  chorister  to 
indicate  this  first  stressed  word 
clearly,  both  to  the  congregation 
and  the  organist,  in  such  a  way 
that  all  concerned  will  feel  confi- 
dent about  it. 

Two  methods  present  them- 
selves. The  first  would  be  to  con- 
duct the  entire  opening  measure 
with  a  straight  3/4  beat,  giving, 
however,  a  small  beat  for  beat  one 
and  a  more  decisive  beat  for  beat 
two.  If  careful  preparation  has 
been  made  with  the  organist  be- 
forehand, the  latter  will  know  at 
what  point  of  beat  two  to  enter. 
However,  this  method  may  cause 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation or  organist.  The  second 
solution  can  be  mastered  easily, 
and  there  is  virtually  no  possibil- 
ity of  doubt  concerning  the  proper 
entrance:  Use  a  divided  beat,  with 
the  first  half  of  beat  two  serving 
as  a  preparatory  beat.  For  clarity, 
it  is  suggested  that  this  divided 
beat  be  maintained  throughout  the 
first  measure,  after  which  a  more 
expressive  beat  may  seem  desir- 
able. Once  clarity  concerning  the 
first  partial  measure  is  established, 
the  hymn  should  proceed  easily, 
and  will  fill  a  real  need  in  the  rep- 
ertoire of  all  church  services. 

— Ralph  Woodward. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


Hymn:  "Our  Prayer";  words  and 
music  by  D.  Evan  Davis;  page  242. 

Several  features  of  this  hymn 
should  be  noted: 

First,  it  is  intended  that  the 
children  sing  four  measures,  then 
the  teachers  echo  the  same  four 
measures  with  different  words,  ap- 
propriate to  the  teachers.  The 
children  sing  four  more  measures; 
again  the  teachers  echo  back,  with 
slightly  different  words.  Then 
both  children  and  teachers  join  as 
children  of  the  same  Father,  to 
sing  the  close  of  the  prayer. 

Second,  the  keyboard  part  does 
not  copy  the  voice  parts,  but 
rather  enriches  the  singing.  If  your 
people  are  used  to  relying  upon 
the  organ  or  piano  as  a  "crutch," 
this  hymn  presents  a  challenge  to 
them  to  sing  out,  while  the  instru- 
ment accompanies  the  singing. 

Third,  since  the  children  sing 
each  phrase  first,  this  presents 
them  with  a  fine  opportunity  and 
a  challenge  to  teach  their  teachers 
the  hymn.  Encourage  the  children 
to  sing  directly  to  their  teachers 
and  the  teachers  to  sing  directly 
to  the  children,  the  latter  thus 
pledging  themselves  to  serve  their 
Heavenly  Father  by  being  exam- 
ples to  his  children.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren if  their  teachers  seem  to  be 
learning   the   hymn  all   right.    If 


not,  have  them  help  their  teach- 
ers by  singing  any  trouble  spots 
for  them! 

Fourth,  the  meter  of  6/4  is  cho- 
sen for  this  hymn  to  encourage  a 
reverent,  prayer-like  interpreta- 
tion, dignified  rather  than  "swing," 
as  6/8  compound  meter  is  often 
interpreted  to  be. 

Fifth,  children  and  teachers  will 
be  helped  to  learn  this  hymn 
quickly  and  enjoy  it  more  fully  if 
the  chorister  will  use  hand  levels 
to  indicate  the  contour  of  the  mel- 
ody in  the  learning  stages.  With- 
out being  "told,"  the  singers  can 
be  helped  by  a  sensitive  chorister 
to  recognize  that  measures  three 
and  four  are  a  repetition  of  meas- 
ures one  and  two — although  the 
harmony  changes  might  not  make 
it  apparent  at  first.  The  fifth 
through  eighth  measures  have  a 
gentle,  rocking  descent  by  thirds: 
C  to  A  flat,  B  flat  to  G,  A  flat  to 
F,  G  to  E  flat.  As  children  and 
teachers  join  in  an  ascending  close 
to  this  prayer  in  measures  nine 
through  twelve,  the  melody  moves 
up  the  steps  of  the  scale  to  the 
climax  of  the  hymn,  then  descends 
and  comes  to  rest  on  the  keynote, 
E  flat. 

Sixth,  after  the  last  two  meas- 
ures are  securely  learned  by  the 
children  on  the  first  two  Sundays, 


there  is  an  optional  alto  part 
which  the  teachers  may  begin  to 
sing,  giving  the  added  beauty  of  a 
harmonized   ending. 

An  alert  chorister  will  recognize 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  teach- 
ers a  preview  of  this  hymn  in  ward 
faculty  meeting — making  prior  ar- 
rangements through  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  coordinator.  The 
teachers  will  then  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility they  share  in  really 
listening  to  their  children  as  the 
children  teach  them  the  hymn, 
and  really  communicating  back  to 
the  children  as  they  sing  their 
teachers'  part.  If  the  teachers  are 
familiarized  with  the  hymn  and 
the  procedure  in  advance,  this  ex- 
perience can  do  much  to  estab- 
lish rapport  between  children  and 
teachers. 

You  are  encouraged  again  to 
call  in  the  services  of  a  good  vio- 
linist, flutist,  clarinetist,  etc.,  to 
play  the  music  through  several 
times  to  introduce  it  to  the  chil- 
dren with  "listenings"  before  the 
words  and  music  are  sung  for  them 
together.  Much  listless  singing  is 
due  to  insecurity  created  in  the 
children  when  they  are  asked  to 
sing  a  hymn  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar.  Children  need  good, 
repeated  listening  opportunities. 

— D.  Evan  Davis. 


August  Sacrament  Gems 


Senior  Sunday  School 

Jesus  said:  "This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you:  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me."^ 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Jesus  said:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."^ 

iLuke  22:19. 
^Matthew  22:37. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  August  Sacrament  Gems 

Darwin  K.  Wolford 
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OUR  PRAYER 
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Children:     Heav  -  en     -    ly 

Teachers:       Heav  -  en      -      ly 


Fa    -    ther,      I 
Fa    -     ther,      I 
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(Teachers  echo  each  four  measures  after  children.) 
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D.  Evan  Davis 
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kind  of       a        child  who     would     tru-ly   please   thee.        Grate-ful     for  beau  -  ti  -  ful 
kind  of       a        teach-er     who'll     tru-ly   please  thee.        Grate-ful     for  beau  -  ti  -   ful 
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things  each  day,  Grate-ful        to  Thee  -     for        my 

things   each  day.      Please      help     me  to  serve     Thee      I 


work   and     my     play, 
fer-vent-ly     pray. 
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All:   Help  us,  like  Je  -sus,be   kind  ev- '  ry  way.  Bless  us,  dear  Fa-ther,and  guide  us  to-day, 
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(Children  and  teachers  together.) 
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TO   CHANGE  THE   LIVES  OF  MEN    (Concluded  from  page  2S9.) 


learning.  How  can  students  understand  the  need 
of  spiritual  experience  in  the  classroom  unless  the 
teacher  shows  them  how  the  things  of  God  are 
understood?  He  might  try  the  following: 

Bring  the  students  into  a  partnership. 

Stop  being  merely  a  dispenser  of  facts. 

Learn  with  them. 

Challenge  their  thinking. 

Let  the  class  investigate  ideas. 

Draw  from  every  student. 

Show  careful  respect  for  the  expressions  they  give. 

Lead  them  to  experience  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

Encourage  them  to  test  what  they  have  discussed 
in  class. 

Let  them  "experiment"  with  the  word.  (See 
Alma  32:26-43.) 

In  order  to  reach  every  child  in  class — a  very 
difficult  task — the  teacher  must  have  genuine  love 
for  every  student.  Many  teachers  who  have  had  a 
broad  spectrum  of  students  have  learned  that 
through  prayer  and  service  the  love  of  Christ  can 
be  engendered  for  even  the  most  trying  student. 
Remember  the  words  of  Moroni:  "Pray  unto  the 
Father  with  all  the  energy  of  heart,  that  ye  may 
be  filled  with  this  love.  .  .  ."  (Moroni  7:48.) 

A  word  of  caution.  We  sometimes  mistake  emo- 
tionalism for  the  Spirit  of  God.  True,  there  are 
spiritual  experiences  which  will  bring  the  most  re- 
served to  tears;  but  this  dignified  expression  of  pro- 
found feeling  is  not  to  be  confused  with  fanatical 
and  silly  demonstrations  of  emotion.  Here  the  gift 
of  discernment  and  good  discretion  are  a  great  asset 
to  the  teacher.  Those  who  are  led  by  jthe  Spirit 
manifest  a  quiet  dignity.  As  the  scripture  says, 
"Keep  sound  wisdom  and  discretion:  So  shall  they 
be  life  unto  thy  soul,  and  grace  to  thy  neck."  (Prov- 
erbs 3:21,  22.) 

Teachers,  have  faith  in  the  power  of  God!  The 
greatest  miracles  of  God  are  not  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  or  the  parting  of  the 
sea,  but  the  changes  he  makes  in  the  lives  of  men. 
These  changes  cannot  be  effected  except  by  the 
power  of  his  Spirit.  Teachers  of  the  youth  of  Zion, 
armed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  change  the  lives 
of  men  and  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Getting  the  Power  of  the  Spirit 

Some  of  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  gain  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  are: 

1.  Read  the  scriptures.  Before  a  teacher  can 
begin  to  succeed,  he  must  believe  that  God  can 
work  through  him  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of 
others.   If  a  person  does  not  have  this  faith,  he  can 


build  it  by  reading  of  the  ministries  of  the  Lord's 
servants. 

2.  Become  converted.  Before  he  seeks  to  in- 
struct arid  convert  others,  a  teacher  must  become 
instructed  and  converted  himself.  The  promise  is 
given  that  if  we  will  first  seek  to  obtain  the  word 
of  God,  we  will  then  be  given  the  power  to  declare 
it  to  others.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  11:21.) 

3.  Fast  and  pray.  Moroni  and  Paul  both  invite 
us  to  seek  earnestly  and  with  all  our  energy  "the 
best  gifts."  (Moroni  7:48;  1  Corinthians  12:31.)  To 
obtain  these  gifts,  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
the  teacher  needs  to  employ  the  unfailing  helps  of 
prayer  and  fasting. 

4.  Yield  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Lord  gives  this 
instruction  to  his  elders: 

.  .  .  Ye  are  not  sent  forth  to  be  taught,  but  to 
teach  the  children  of  men  the  things  which  I  have 
put  into  your  hands  by  the  power  of  my  Spirit;  and 
ye  are  to  be  taught  from  on  high.  Sanctify  your- 
selves and  ye  shall  be  endowed  with  power,  that  ye 
may  give  even  as  I  have  spoken.  (Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants 43:15, 16.) 

This  implies  that  to  receive  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  we  miist  purify  ourselves  from  the  sins  of 
the  world.  To  accomplish  this  task  fully  we  must 
yield  ourselves  to  the  "enticings  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
that  we  may  be  purified  of  God.  (Mosiah  3:19.) 

5.  Be  faithful  and  humble.  For  true  and  abid- 
ing success,  a  teacher  must  have  total  commitment 
to  the  task  and  to  the  students.  He  should  learn 
his  duty  and  do  it.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  107: 
99-100.)  This  implies  that  a  teacher  should  attend 
prayer  meetings  and  other  assigned  meetings;  and 
he  should  submit  himself  humbly  to  those  in  author- 
ity over  him. 

6.  Perfect  yourself.  Finally,  the  teacher  should 
"put  on  the  full  armor  of  God."  As  the  Lord  has 
told  us,  in  glorious  words: 

Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness, and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  which  I  have  sent  mine  angels 
to  commit  unto  you;  taking  the  shield  of  faith 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked;  and  take  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  sword  of  my  Spirit,  which  I  will  pour 
out  upon  you,  and  my  word  which  I  reveal  unto 
you,  and  be  agreed  as  touching  all  things  whatso- 
ever ye  ask  of  me,  and  be  faithful  until  I  come,  and 
ye  shall  be  caught  up,  that  where  I  am  ye  shall  be 
also.    Amen.   (Doctrine  and  Covenants   27:16-18.) 
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As  Father  closed  the  family  home  evening  man- 
ual, Bill  said,  "Dad,  before  we  have  our  refresh- 
ments, I'd  like  to  ask  a  question.  Today  our  sem- 
inary teacher  told  us  that  any  Latter-day  Saint  who 
lives  his  religion  is  different,  and  stands  out  from 
the  world.  A  lot  of  kids  didn't  like  the  idea.  They 
said  that  the  Church  is  being  accepted  all  over  the 
world  now,  and  we  aren't  a  peculiar  people  any 
more.  What  do  you  think?  Are  we  really  different?" 


Art  by  Dale  Kilboum. 


PROUD  TO  BE  DIFFERENT 


by  William  S.  and  Jeannette  N.  Partridge* 

At  Bill's  question,  Father  looked  thoughtful  for 
a  moment  and  then  said,  "I  believe  I  agree  with 
your  seminary  teacher.  Bill.  I  think  Latter-day 
Saints  are  different,  and  if  they  live  their  religion 
they  will  always  be  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let's  discuss  what  it  means  to  be  a  Latter- 
day  Saint,  and  how  being  one  makes  us  different. 
For  instance,  Murray,  what  did  you  do  when  you 
came  home  from  school  today?" 

"I  ate  a  peanut  butter  sandwich." 
Father  chuckled  and  then  said,  "I  could  have 
guessed  that,  but  did  you  do  anything  that  was 
different  from  what  the  other  kids  did?" 


{For  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  25,  "What  It  Means  To  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint";  for  Course  17,  lesson  of  August  18,  "Morom 
Discusses  Principles  and  Ordinances";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of 
August  11  and  18,  "Not  of  the  World"  and  "That  Others  Seeing 
You";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  August  18,  "Principles  in  Review"; 
for  Course  29,  lessons  of  August  4  to  18,  "Practical  Religion';  to 
support    family    home    evening    lessons    44    and    45;    and    of    general 

*William  S.  and  Jeannette  Noble  Partridge  both  attended  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  where  he  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1946 
and  his  M.S.  in  1948  He  took  his  PhD  at  the  University  of  Utah 
in  1951,  and  is  currently  vice  president  for  research  at  that  insti- 
tution. Sister  Partridge  is  engaged  in  "raising  five  children  and 
one  husband."  The  couple  are  members  of  the  East  MiUcreek  8th 
Ward,  Mt.  Olympus  (Utah)  Stake;  she  is  stake  sports  director  and 
he  serves  in  the  stake  presidency. 


"Oh  ...  I  went  to  Primary.  That  was  different 
because  the  kids  up  the  street  were  playing  foot- 
ball. And  last  Sunday  I  went  to  Sunday  School 
while  they  went  on  a  picnic." 

Father  laughed  and  said,  "Yes,  members  of  the 
Church  do  seem  to  go  to  a  lot  of  meetings  while 
other  people  do  other  things.  But  have  you  ever 
thought  that  it  is  what  we  are  taught  in  those  meet- 
ings that  makes  us  different?  Dianne,  you  look  as 
if  you  have  an  idea." 

Dianne  nodded,  "Yes,  I  do.  Daddy.  In  Primary 
we're  taught  that^we  are  the  children  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  And  when  we  sing  T  Am  a  Child  of 
God,'  I  think  I  have  a  different  idea  of  what  God 
looks  like  than  some  of  my  friends  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Mother,  "and  I  don't  think  we  real- 
ize what  this  really  means  in  our  lives.  Lots  of  times 
we  take  our  personal  relationship  with  God  for 
granted  because  it  is  such  an  accepted  part  of  our 
belief.  Carol,  you  are  four  years  old.  When  you 
pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  what  kind  of  person 
do  you  think  he  is?" 

"He  looks  like  my  Daddy,  and  he  Hstens  to  my 
prayers.    And  he  helps  me." 
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"That's  right,  dear,"  said  Mother.  "He  does  an- 
swer our  prayers,  and  we  know  he  is  interested  in 
each  one  of  us,  don't  we?" 

Don't  Let  It  Worry  You 

Murray  piped  up  with,  "Some  of  the  kids  made 
fun  of  me  when  I  took  a  dime  to  Church  to  pay 
my  tithing.  They  wanted  me  to  buy  candy  with  it. 
But  I  told  them  it  belonged  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 
and  he  needed  it  to  help  run  the  Church.  They 
laughed  at  me." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,  Murray,"  Father  said. 
"The  Lord  has  told  us  that  if  we  pay  to  him  just 
one-tenth  of  what  we  earn,  he  will  bless  us  beyond 
our  understanding.  Paying  tithing  does  make  us 
different  from  many  people.  But  the  Lord  has 
blessed  us  with  a  beautiful  home,  plenty  to  eat,  and 
good  health.  Surely  one-tenth  of  what  he  has  given 
us  isn't  too  much  to  give  back  to  him,  is  it?" 

"I've  thought  of  something  else  that  is  different," 
said  Mother.  "Do  you  remember  when  the  Spencer's 
baby  fell  into  the  swimming  pool  and  drowned?  I 
think  we  saw  a  real  example  then  of  the  strength 
and  comfort  Latter-day  Saints  receive  from  their 
belief  in  God  and  the  hereafter.  Brother  and  Sister 
Spencer  knew,  without  a  doubt,  that  their  baby  was 
not  lost,  but  that  they  would  be  reunited  with  him 
again  and  continue  their  relationship  as  a  family. 
I'm  sure  the  comfort  they  received  from  this  knowl- 
edge helped  them  through  the  sorrow  of  having  to 
give  their  baby  up  now.  It  made  their  acceptance 
of  his  death  different  from  what  other  people's 
might  be." 

"Daddy?" 

"Yes,  Nancy." 

"You  and  Mother  like  to  go  to  the  temple.  Do 
other  people  do  that?" 

"No,  this  is  another  way  Latter-day  Saints 
are  different.  We  do  research  and  find  the  names 
of  our  ancestors.  Then  we  are  baptized  for  them. 
In  this  way  we  are  able  to  bring  our  dead  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  which  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
for  themselves,  because  they  died  before  the  gospel 
was  restored.  And  we  expect  to  live  with  them  after 
this  life  and  know  them,  just  as  you  know  your 
brothers  and  sisters  here." 

Opportunities  To  Serve  and  To  Learn 

"Dad,  you  and  I  were  talking  about  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  the  other  day,"  said  Bill.  "If  a  Latter-day 
Saint  lives  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  that  will  make 
him  different,  too,  won't  it?" 

"Yes,  Bill,  that's  true.  Let's  consider  how  he  will 
be  different.  In  the  first  place  he  will  be  different 
because  he  doesn't  follow  the  crowd;  he  doesn't  be- 


lieve in  doing  things  just  because  other  people  do 
them.  And  he  won't  be  hurting  his  body  by  using 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  He  will  be  healthier,  and  he 
won't  be  as  likely  to  develop  lung  cancer.  Just  the 
other  day  I  read  an  article  saying  that  those  who 
drink  a  lot  of  coffee  are  more  subject  to  heart  at- 
tacks than  those  who  don't.  It  seems  the  Lord 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  gave  us 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  A 
lot  of  people  wouldn't  believe  it  was  the  truth, 
until  scientists  were  able  to  prove  it  for  themselves." 

Dianne  turned  to  her  father,  "Daddy,  you  and 
Mother  both  have  a  lot  of  meetings  and  work  to  do 
in  the  Church.  None  of  the  other  kids  I  play  with 
have  mothers  and  fathers  so  busy  in  Church  work." 

"Yes,  members  of  our  Church  do  have  more  op- 
portunities to  serve  in  different  jobs  and  to  learn  to 
work  with  other  people.  I  guess  that's  why  every- 
one thinks  Latter-day  Saints  are  too  busy.  There's 
no  full-time  clergy  to  run  the  Church,  and  this 
means  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  members.  You 
young  people  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
and  learn  to  give  talks  and  conduct  meetings.  When 
you  grow  older  you  will  be  the  ones  who  do  the 
work  of  the  Church." 

Different  in  the  Right  Way 

"Bill,  do  you  remember  that  conversation  we  had 
with  the  man  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  when  we  were  in  Washington 
last  winter?" 

"Yes,  Dad,  I've  been  thinking  about  that.  He 
certainly  believes  that  Latter-day  Saints  are  differ- 
ent." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  the  rest  of  the  family 
about  it?"^ 

"Well,  this  man  taught  part  time  in  a  univer- 
sity, besides  working  for  NASA.  He  said  that  he 
noticed  some  of  his  students  seemed  to  be  more 
sure  of  themselves;  they  had  an  air  of  self-confi- 
dence about  them.  One  day  he  decided  to  find  out 
what  was  so  different  about  these  fellows,  so  he 
asked  one  of  them  out  to  have  a  beer  with  him. 
The  student  thanked  him  but  refused  the  invitation. 
He  explained  that  he  didn't  drink  beer  because  he 
was  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  The  man  then  approached  an- 
other student  with  the  same  invitation.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  Mormon,  too.  So  the  scientist  decided 
to  look  into  the  backgrounds  of  these  students. 
When  he  did,  he  became  very  impressed  with  the 
youth  program  of  the  Church. 

"He  told  us  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  programs  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the 
(Concluded  on  page  247.) 
iThis  is  a  true  story. 
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How  are  our  children  learning  to  look  at  the  world? 
Will  they  grow  up  to  see  it  as  a  place  of  inferiors  and 
superiors — a  vertical  scale  which  they  will  climb  by 
displacing  others?  Or  are  we  teaching  them  in  the 
home  to  respect  themselves  and  others  in  a  world 
where  ... 


LOVE 
BRINGS 


FULFILLMENT 


by  G.  Hugh  Allred' 


As  Latter-day  Saint  parents,  we  desire  to  rear 
children  who  will  function  in  adulthood  as  good 
Christians.  Good  Christian  behavior  may  be  de- 
fined as  conduct  that  demonstrates  love  of  self  (in- 
cluding an  appreciation  of  self)  and  love  for  fellow- 
man: 

For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in 
this;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
(Galatians  5:14.) 

Our  children  should  have  the  courage  to  progress 
in  Christian  behavior  toward  the  goal  of  an  inheri- 
tance in  the  celestial  kingdom;  the  courage  to  shine 
as  examples  to  the  world.  The  principles  we  use  in 
rearing  our  children  should  insure  the  fulfillment  of 
these  objectives.  The  following,  we  believe,  will 
foster  the  growth  of  Christian  ideals. 

Train  the  Child  To  Respect  Others 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  American  society  is  that 
many  parents  are  not  training  their  children  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others.  The  feeling  that  society 
should  provide  them  with  a  living  and  entertain 
them  is  a  typical,  irresponsible  attitude  today.  One 
of  the  best  ways  for  us  as  parents  to  train  children 
to  be  responsible  individuals  who  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  is  to  teach  them  to  respect  our  rights. 
We  should  not  do  for  our  children  what  they  can 


do  for  themselves,  nor  allow  them  to  manipulate  us 
into  situations  that  make  us  slaves  to  them.  We 
should  not  be  used  as  "door  mats."  For  example, 
many  a  12 -year-old  girl  knows  how  to  manipulate 
her  mother  into  helping  her  dress,  making  her  bed, 
cleaning  her  bedroom,  and  doing  all  of  her  ironing. 
The  mother  who  "gives  in"  to  such  demands  is  (1) 
training  her  child  to  disrespect  the  rights  of  others, 
and  (2)  encouraging  irresponsibility  and  depend- 
ency. 

An  effective  method  for  teaching  the  child  to 
respect  the  right  of  others  is  for  parents  to  insist 
that  he  respect  their  rights.  This  attitude  of  re- 
spect becomes  the  exemplary  attitude  for  the  child 
as  he  moves  out  into  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  If  a  child's  relationships 
with  his  parents  have  been  mutually  respectful,  he 
will  tend  to  establish  respectful  relationships  with 
others. 

Train  for  Cooperation,  Not  Competition 

The  intemperate  striving  to  compete  with  others 
is  a  disorder  of  our  time.  Competition  is  often  in- 
terpreted as  the  concept  of  getting  ahead  at  the 
expense  of  our  neighbors.  Those  who  emphasize  this 
kind  of  competition  emphasize  the  vertical  relation- 


(For  Course  13,  lesson  of  July  21,  "Feed  My  Sheep";  for 
Course  25,  lessons  of  July  14  and  August  18,  "How  Well  Do  You 
Know  Each  Other"  and  "That  Others  Seeing  You";  for  Course  27, 
lesson  of  June  9,  "A  Purity  of  Love";  for  Course  29,  lesson  of 
August  11,  "Practical  Religion";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lessons  40  and  44;  and  of  general  interest.) 


*G.  Hugh  Allred  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relations  at  Brigham  Young  University.  Born  in  Hill- 
spring,  Alberta,  he  attended  Yale  University,  took  his  B.A.  (1957) 
and  M.A.  (1960)  at  Brigham  Young  University,  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  received  his  EdD  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  in  1966.  He  has  written  several  articles  and  a 
forthcoming  book,  Mission  -for  Mothers:  Guiding  the  Child,  and  has 
pioneered  the  establishment  of  open-forum  counseling  centers  in 
Utah.  He  and  his  wife  Carolyn  are  members  of  the  Edgemont  Sixth 
Ward,  East  Sharon    (Utah)    Stake.   They  have  three   children. 
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ship  among  people.  They  tend  to  relate  to  others 
in  a  superior-inferior  fashion.  They  see  the  world 
as  a  world  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  a  world  of  un- 
equals.  Thus,  their  positions  are  continually  threat- 
ened by  those  beneath  and  above  them.  Their  world 
is  a  very  insecure  world;  therefore,  they  strive  to 
obtain  superior  positions,  positions  above  others,  in 
order  to  feel  secure.  Practically  all  other  men  are 
perceived  as  potential  enemies,  whom  they  respond 
to  as  such.  They  do  not  understand  that  their  pro- 
gression is  relatively  independent  of  the  progress 
of  others.  Our  society  is  full  of  emotional  cripples 
who  relate  to  their  fellowman  in  this  vertical  fashion. 

If  our  children  are  truly  to  love  others,  we  must 
train  them  to  see  the  world  as  a  place  of  equals,  where 
there  is  room  for  everyone.  Competition  in  such  a 
world  will  be  with  ourselves,  not  with  our  fellow- 
men.  The  object  should  be  to  get  ahead  of  our- 
selves, to  be  better  today  than  we  were  yesterday. 

Parents  hold  a  central  position  in  their  children's 
lives  for  encouraging  a  cooperative  outlook.  We 
should  train  our  children  to  perceive  others  truly 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  key  to  this  view  is  in 
the  family  relationship.  A  child  should  not  feel  that 
his  belonging  to  the  family  is  dependent  on  having 
to  compete  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  making 
them  lower  than  himself,  in  his  parents'  estimation, 
by  defeating  them.  (Never  to  compare  a  child  with 
a  brother  or  sister  is  a  helpful  technique.)  If  we 
succeed  in  child  training,  our  child's  view  of  his 
relationship  with  others  will  tend  to  be  horizontal. 
He  will  feel  that  everyone  can  belong  to  the  family 
and  to  the  world,  and  he  will  tend  to  be  coopera- 
tive. He  will  be  a  friend  to  mankind,  not  an  enemy. 

Respect  the  Child 

If  a  child  is  to  be  able  to  exhibit  good  Christian 
behavior  by  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  he  must 


first  respect  himself.  He  will  tend  to  like  and  re- 
spect himself  to  the  degree  that  his  parents  demon- 
strate a  hking  and  respect  for  him. 

As  parents  we  can  show  respect  for  our  child  by 
consciously  remembering  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 
He  is  a  spirit  brother  to  all  mankind  and  is,  in  this 
sense,  an  equal  before  God.  Each  child  has  certain 
inalienable  rights  that  should  be  respected.  The 
golden  rule,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you,"  is  just  as  valid  today  as  it 
ever  has  been.  Love  is  difficult  without  respect.  We 
should  respect  the  rights  of  our  children  to  grow 
and  develop  until  they  are  relatively  independent 
of  us.  This  is  their  right  as  democratic  citizens  and 
as  individuals  with  the  God-given  gift  of  free  agency. 
No  person  has  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  an- 
other. We  should  neither  take  advantage  of  our  chil- 
dren nor  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  us. 

Summary 

If  we  train  our  children  to  respect  others  and  to 
be  cooperative  rather  than  competitive,  the  chil- 
dren will  learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  their  fel- 
lowmen.  The  key  to  such  training  is  the  relationship 
parents  establish  with  their  children  in  the  home. 
If  we  like  and  respect  our  children,  we  encourage 
them  to  like  and  respect  themselves.  This  is  neces- 
sary before  they  can  like  and  respect  their  fellow- 
men.  Our  children  are  then  in  a  favorable  position 
to  progress  as  examples  to  others  in  good  Christian 
living. 
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PROUD   TO   BE   DIFFERENT        (Concluded  from  page  245.) 

youth  of  the  Mormon  Church  were  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  young  people  he  had  ever  met.  He  feels 
that  they  have  higher  ideals  than  most  young  people 
and  that  these  ideals  are  reinforced  through  their 
youth  program,  which  provides  association  with 
other  young  people  with  the  same  ideals.  He  said 
that  Mormon  youth  were  developing  into  leaders, 
and  that  they  weren't  afraid  of  work.  He  actually 
said  he  felt  that  if  anything  would  save  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  the  youth  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  or  others  with  the  same 
training  and  ideals.  He  certainly  felt  that  members 
of  our  Church  were  different.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  MIA  program  that  he  let  his 


children  attend,  and  he  even  contributed  to  some 
of  the  activities.  It  made  me  feel  really  proud  to 
be  part  of  the  youth  of  this  Church." 

"Yes,  family,  I  think  we've  pretty  well  proved 
that  we  are  different.  And  we  should  thank  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  that  difference.  It  makes  you 
better  children  and  better  youth,  and  it  makes  us 
better  parents.  Let's  be  proud  to  be  Latter-day 
Saints;  and  let's  hold  our  heads  high  and  say,  'I'm 
proud  to  be  different.'  " 

"You  know,"  Bill  said  thoughtfully.  "It's  not 
bad  being  different  when  you're  different  in  the 
right  way." 
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One  of  the  Joseph  Smith  Egyptian  Papyri. 


The  Proidhet  Joseph  Smith  examined  the 
writings  found  ivith  the  mummies  and  dis- 
covered knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  . .  . 


NESIKHONSU'S 
BURIAL 

SCROLLS 

by  Carma  de  Jong  Anderson* 

Princess  Nesikhonsu^  lies  dying.  But  she  smiles 
with  the  serenity  of  righteous  royalty.  She  has  been 
"true,"  "faithful,"  and  will  surely  be  declared 
"blessed"  at  her  elegant  funeral;  and  Khonsu,  the 
moon  god,  will  accept  her!  Much  money  has  been 
expended  to  have  copies  made  of  priestly  scrolls, 
and  her  beautiful  name  is  written  all  through  the 
temple  rites  and  personal  history  to  be  included  in 
her  coffin.  She  is  satisfied,  for  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  prepare  her  for  a  glorious  new  life  as  an 
"Osiris."- 

Heat  of  day  floats  through  the  latticed  window, 
and  the  bright  light  is  painful  to  her  faded  eyes. 
She  closes  them  in  peace,  certain  that  her  body 
will  be  guarded  by  the  priests  through  all  future 
time. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Nesikhonsu  did  not  know 
the  future.  Her  sumptuous  little  tomb  had  hardly 
achieved  a  respectable  layer  of  dust  when  marauders 
began  their  usual  desecration  near  her  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Kings.  Priests  came  secretly  and  hur- 
riedly moved  only  the  essential  contents  of  her  mum- 
my in  its  wooden  coffin  to  the  catacombs  of  Thebes, 
where  professional  grave  robbers  could  not  harm  her 
body.  Abandoned  for  the  plunderers  were  all  her 
heavy   treasure:    jewels,  carvings,   and  gold.     Only 
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(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  August  11,  "The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 
Is  a  Record";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  18,  "Joseph  Smith — 
The  Great  Latter-day  Prophet";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  August  18, 
"Israel  and  Idol  Worship";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  July  21,  "Latter- 
day   Saint  Contributions  to   Scripture";    and   of   general   interest.) 

*  Carma  Rose  de  Jong  Anderson  is  an  active  writer,  artist,  drama 
coach,  dance  teacher,  churchworker,  costumer,  and  homemaker. 
The  mother  of  four  children,  she  has  served  in  all  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  in  many  civic  organizations,  and  has  won 
several  awards  for  her  watercolor  and  mosiac  work.  Her  husband  is 
Richard  L.  Anderson,  a  professor  of  history  and  religion  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University.  They  are  members  of  the  Pleasant  View 
First    Ward,    East    Sharon    (Utah)    Stake. 

'Princess  Nesikhonsu:  Freely  adapted  for  this  article  from  the 
longer  name,  something  like  Taimin  Mutninesikhonsu,  translated  from 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  This  was  on  the  fragment  of  hieratic  papyri 
belonging  to  Joseph  Smith,  which  was  found  in  Salt  Lake  City 
(see  "Fragment  Found  in  Salt  Lake  City,"  part  of  the  article 
"Prolegomena  To  Any  Study  of  the  Book  of  Abraham,"  by  Hugh 
Nibley;  BYU  Studies,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  page  171).  According  to  Dr. 
Nibley,  the  princess'  actual  given  name  was  Ta-Sherit-Min;  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Nesikhonsu.  Her  mummy  was  one  of  the  four  acquired 
by  Joseph  Smith  in  1835  for  the  ritual  scrolls  found  with  the  re- 
mains. These  scrolls  contained  documents  from  which  the  Prorhet 
translated  much  of  the  Book  of  Abraham  in  Ihe  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

-Like  all  mummies,  Nesikhonsu  was  also  given  the  name  "Osiris," 
after  the  great  savior-god  Osiris.  This  signified  that  she,  too,  would 
be  resurrected  as  a  god. 
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the  scrolls  in  the  ritual  wrappings  of  her  arms  went 
with  her.  Deep  underground  through  secret  tunnels 
they  carried  Nesikhonsu  and  hid  her  dried  remains 
with  hundreds  of  other  mummies  stacked  up  along 
the  darkened  passageways. 

Ages  later,^  when  grave  robbers  discovered  the 
catacombs,  the  Princess  and  ten  other  mummies 
went  traveling  over  Europe,  then  to  America  to 
make  money  for  sideshows  and  unfeeling  men.  Even 
Joseph  Smith,  who  took  Nesikhonsu,  didn't  want 
the  mummy,  but  she  brought  to  him  and  to  the 
modem  world  a  miraculous  treasure.  Among  the 
scrolls  wrapped  in  her  resin-soaked  burial  linens 
she  carried  the  words  of  the  true  God,  as  revealed 
to  Abraham  (the  honored  guest  of  Pharaoh)  and  to 
Joseph,  Abraham's  great-grandson  (a  ruler  in 
Egypt). 

By  the  time  of  Egypt's  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
about  1300  B.C.,  there  was  considerable  literary 
ignorance  among  the  Pharaohs  and  their  fam- 
ilies. After  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty  they  rare- 
ly could  read  the  documents  for  burial,  or  anything 
else!  The  priests  simply  prescribed  what  should  be 
included  in  a  sarcophagus,  and  then  the  royal  per- 
son's name  was  inserted  in  appropriate  places 
throughout  the  texts  and  pictures  (which  at  times 
were  not  related  to  each  other).  If  the  royal  name 
was  too  long  for  the  allotted  space,  it  was  simply 
shortened,  or  if  too  short,  it  was  lengthened  by  com- 
pUmentary  additives. 

Scribes  were  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  make 
copies  of  scrolls  owned  by  the  priests,  and  often 
garbled  them  with  mixed-up  stories,  wrong  se- 
quences, even  totally  backward  renderings,  for  they 
knew  that  royalty  would  never  be  the  wiser!  Dr.  Hugh 
Nibley*  maintains,  however,  that  the  scribe  who 
copied  Nesikhonsu's  scrolls  (those  just  given  to  the 
Church  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum)^  evidently 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  copying,  though  they 
were  prepared  hundreds  of  years  after  the  time 
when  Abraham  first  wrote  his  original  records. 

Papyrus  was  used  in  Egypt  for  scroll  paper  since 
at  least  3000  B.C.  Later  it  was  in  common  use  by 
the  Greeks  and  all  the  civilized  people  around  the 


3The  Nesikhonsu  scrolls  were  probably  copies  made  of  copies,  and 
were  buried  at  least  500  years  after  Abraham  wrote  the  originals. 
They  are  estimated  to  have  been  buried  about  980-945  B.C.  They 
were  unearthed,  along  with  the  mummies,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  by  Antonio  Lebolo,  an  Italian  adventurer,  and  later  sold 
to  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Chandler.  They  were  willed  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
who  brought  them  to  Joseph  Smith.  .  ,    „  . 

*Hugh  W.  Nibley  is  a  professor  of  history  and  religion  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University.  Professor  Nibley  gave  much  of  the  informa- 
tion in  this  article  by  interview.  j,   tt^  r, 

sDr.  Aziz  S.  Aiiya,  retired  director  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Middle  East  Center,  discovered  some  of  the  scrolls  translated  by 
Joseph  Smith  (others  had  been  destroyed),  along  with  a  personal 
history  of  the  princess  in  hieratic  script  and  material  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  which  was  commonly  included  in  Egyptian  sar- 
cophagi. These  documents  were  lying  in  a  back  room  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  Although  not  a  Mormon  himself,  Dr.  Atiya  was 
elated  with  his  find,  notified  museum  authorities,  and  was  told  by 
museum  director  Dr.  Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving  that  they  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Church  at  no  charge.  President  N.  Eldon 
Tanner  accepted  the  manuscripts  on  November  27,  1967.  They  are 
now  being  studied  at  BYU. 


Mediterranean,  but  only  in  North  Africa  were  the 
air  and  earth  dry  enough  to  preserve  it  for  millennia. 
Through  slow,  laborious  processes  the  papyrus  reeds, 
from  three  to  10  feet  long,  were  gathered  from 
swampy  areas  near  rivers  and  were  split  to  remove 
the  pith.  This  soft  interior  of  the  reeds  was  cut 
into  thin  strips  and  laid  out  horizontally.  Then  an- 
other layer  of  strips  was  pressed  crosswise  on  top  of 
them,  with  glue  made  from  wheat  or  from  the 
muddy,  gelatinous  water  of  the  Nile.  This  made  a 
strong,  bendable  paper  out  of  an  inexpensive  ma- 
terial. By  gluing  individual  sheets  together,  long 
scrolls  could  be  made.  According  to  Kenyon,  some 
Egyptian  liturgical  scrolls  that  still  exist  are  50  feet 
long;  some  have  reached  133  feet. 

Papyrus  would  take  paint  or  ink  very  well;  this 
was  applied  with  a  pointed  reed  dipped  in  a  little 
water  pot  and  then  into  a  hard  cake  of  colored 
powder.  A  scribe  often  used  a  most  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  his  equipment  to  accompany  the 
Pharaoh,  priest,  or  businessman  who  dictated  to 
him.  This  was  a  palette  containing  red  and  black 
color,  which  hung  on  the  right  side  of  his  chest  and 
was  attached  to  a  cord  around  his  neck,  with  a  tiny 
water  pot  and  writing  reed  which  hung  on  the  left 
side  of  his  chest.   (See  picture  in  box.) 

Red  and  black  inks  alone  were  employed,  which 
produced  on  a  document  almost  a  "visual  stereo" 
effect.  The  rubrics,  or  red  writings,  were  commen- 
taries and  instructions,  and  the  medew  netcher 
[Egyptian:  mrfw  ntr]  were  the  holy  words  written 
in  black. 

Hieroglyphic  picture  writing  was  so  difficult  to 
master,  even  for  Egyptians,  that  customarily  only 
the  priests  tried  it.  They  and  their  scribes  found  it 
necessary  to  "write"  the  pictures  much  faster,  so  a 
less  elaborate  form  was  developed.  This  hieratic 
(holy  writing)  often  became  virtually  unreadable, 
like  the  impatient  handwriting  of  many  a  scholar 
today! 

Numerous  factories  of  papyri  supplied  a  huge 
publishing  house  in  Egypt.  Priests  were  trained  in 
this  "House  of  Life"  in  all  forms  of  science  and  art, 
and  they  produced  research  and  commentary  pro- 
lifically.  Enormous  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
physical  laws  was  possessed  by  Egyptian  scholars, 
and  according  to  ancient  tradition  some  of  it  was 
acquired  from  Abraham,  who  learned  it  from  the 
greatest  teacher — the  Lord.  (See  Abraham  1:31;  3.) 

Abraham's  relatives  did  not  welcome  his  preach- 
ing about  the  true  God,  Jehovah.  They  followed  the 
Egyptian  reHgion  of  idolatry  which  covered  the  land 
of  Ur,  and  evidently  they  arranged  to  have  Abra- 
ham killed  by  the  common  practice  of  human  sacri- 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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fice.  But  Jehovah  (the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ) 
came  personally  to  save  the  prophet's  life  in  re- 
sponse to  his  prayers  for  help.  The  Lord  shattered 
the  altar  and  idols  set  up  and  killed  the  wicked 
priest  of  Elkenah,  causing  even  far-away  Pharaoh 
to  mourn  at  the  setback  his  false  religion  had  met 
in  Chaldea. 

The  Book  of  Abraham  provides  us  with  an  inti- 
mate view  of  an  enthusiastic  personality  whose  life 
history  has  appeal  for  all  of  us.  Abraham  greatly 
enlarged  his  capacities  and  understanding  through 
the  Lord's  personal  tutoring  (see  Abraham  3),  and 
he  received  the  holy  priesthood  because  he  had  de- 
sired and  sought  it.  The  Lord  gave  him  advanced 
knowledge  of  physics  and  astronomy,  which  the 
Egyptians  immediately  recognized  as  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world.  They  coveted  Abraham's  priest- 
hood, for  they  had  mimicked  it  in  their  religion  since 
the  earliest  days  when  Ham's  descendants  first 
settled  Egypt  (see  Abraham  1:23:26);  but  Abraham 
was  not  allowed  to  share  the  priesthood  with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  records  of  the  creation 
originating  with  Noah  and  Adam,  the  "patriarchs," 
Abraham  possessed  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  (See 
Abraham  3:1.)    His   writings   expose  valuable   doc- 
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Cobra  means   to  say  the  words 
or  to  be  recited. 


Means  to  do. 

Means  the  seat;  when  put  be- 
low the  eye  symbol  it  makes  the 
eye  mean  the  god  Osiris,  who 
was  the  Egyptian  Savior  with 
power  for  his  own  and  every- 
one's resurrection. 

Means  to  write;  this  scribe's 
equipment  shows  in  detail  the 
ink  palette,  water  pot,  and  reed 
holder,  with  cord  to  hang  around 
the  scribe's  neck. 
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These  are  two  lines  taken  at  random  from  Nesikhonsu's 
burial  document,  .showing  the  faster  form  of  writing  in 
pictures. 


trines.  In  the  revelations  to  Abraham  himself  we 
see  the  panorama  of  the  war  in  heaven  and  the  re- 
bellion of  Lucifer;  the  choice  of  our  Savior  and  the 
plan  of  glory  for  those  who  obey  the  gospel;  the 
premortal  existence  of  all  our  spirits  and  the  natural 
gradation  of  our  abilities;  and  the  appointment  of 
our  prophets  in  councils  before  this  world  existed. 
We  see  better  the  purpose  of  the  earth's  creation 
through  our  eternal  progress,  and  we  glimpse  the 
magnitude  of  God's  innumerable  creations  and  his 
carefully  governed  systems  of  stars.  All  this  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  only  five  tiny  chapters  of 
scripture,  a  miracle  of  condensation! 

With  the  mummies  secured  by  the  Church  in 
1835  were  some  Arabic  fragments,  Nesikhonsu's 
hieratic  documents,  and  the  copies  of  precious  writ- 
ings from  Joseph  and  Abraham,  which  were  only 
partially  translated  by  Joseph  Smith  from  hiero- 
glyphics. That  one  of  the  three  drawings  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Abraham's  escape  from  sacri- 
fice) should  come  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
in  such  an  unexpected  manner  gives  hope  that  other 
fragments  of  the  scrolls  once  held  by  Joseph  Smith 
will  also  come  to  light. 


Library  File  Reference:  PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE. 


Drawing  of  head  of  a  princess,  painted  limestone,  XVIII 
Dynasty,  Amarna,  approximately  1340  B.  C,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Note  the  typical  symbol  of  royalty,  the  hank  of 
hair  bound  on  the  side. 
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A  new  nation  was  made  fallow  for  the  restoration 
of  the  gospel,  as  avid  colonists  prepared  the  soil 
and  planted  seeds  of  religious  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion.   Their  efforts  we  now  see  as  .  .  . 

Groundwork  for 
the  Restoration 

by  Milton  V,  Backman,  Jr* 

About  600  B.C.,  Nephi  beheld  in  vision  three 
significant  preHminaries  to  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel:  (1)  the  discovery  of  America,  (2)  the  col- 
onization of  the  New  World,  and  (3)  the  American 
Revolution.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  back- 
ground of  Mormonism  clearly  reveals  that  these 
events  were  among  the  most  important  precursors  of 
the  restoration.  But  they  should  be  examined  in  their 
historical  context  and  in  connection  with  other  sig- 
nificant developments  that  prepared  mankind  for  a 
restitution  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 

A  Religious  Revolt  In  Europe 

Exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Columbus' 
effectual  discovery  of  America,  and  almost  one  cen- 
tury before  English  colonization  of  North  America, 
a  religious  revolt  occurred  in  western  Europe  which 
altered  the  course  of  history.  On  October  31,  1517, 
Martin  Luthe,r  posted  his  Ninety-Five  Theses  on  the 

(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  June  23,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Believes  in 
Freedom  of  Worship";  for  Course  15,  lessons  of  July  7  and  August 
4  to  18,  "Nephi  Views  Our  Day,"  "Englishmen  in  Search  of  Free- 
dom," "Freedom  Won,"  and  "Freedom  Guaranteed";  for  Course  19, 
lesson  of  July  21,  "Latter-day  Saint  Contributions  to  Scripture"; 
for  Course  29,  lesson  of  July  21,  "Religious  Liberty  and  Toleration"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

*Milton  V.  Backman,  Jr.,  is  a  professor  of  history  and  religion 
at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  took  his  B.A.  and  M.S.  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Utah  (1955)  and  his  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1959).  He  is  secretary  of  the  Utah  Valley  Historical 
Society  and  the  author  of  several  books  and  articles,  including 
American  Religions  and  the  Rise  of  Mormonism  (1965).  He  served 
in  the  South  African  Mission  (1947-1949)  and  is  now  president  of 
the  seventies,  counselor  in  the  stake  mission  presidency,  and  Sun- 
day School  teacher  in  the  Edgemont  First  Ward,  East  Sharon  (Utah) 
Stake.  His  wife  is  Kathleen  McLatchy  Backman;  the  couple  have 
three  children. 


massive  doors  of  the  All  Saints'  Church  in  Witten- 
berg, Germany,  thereby  initiating  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Although  not  one  of  the  leading  six- 
teenth century  reformers  proclaimed  the  fulness  of 
the  gospel  nor  advocated  religious  liberty,  these  in- 
spired individuals  prepared  mankind  for  a  restora- 
tion by  informing  others  of  the  reality  of  the  apos- 
tasy and  teaching  the  importance  of  independent 
Bible  study.  These  resolute  leaders  also  created 
in  Europe  many  new  religious  societies  which  even- 
tually stimulated  the  rise  of  religious  toleration.^ 
After  the  religious  complex  of  western  Europe 
had  been  changed  with  the  innovation  of  Protestant 
sects,  and  the  religious  issue  had  been  resolved  in 
England,  the  English  launched  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  colonization.  The  first  permanent  English 
settlement  was  made  by  Anglicans  in  1607  at  James- 
town, Virginia.  Other  successful  programs  of  coloni- 
zation followed.  The  Pilgrims  (Separatists)  estab- 
lished their  homes  in  Plymouth  in  1620.  During  the 
ensuing  years  Puritans  colonized  other  sections  of 
Massachusetts.  Meanwhile,  Dutch  Calvinists  plant- 
ed their  homes  near  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River 
(about  1614),  and  Roman  Cathohcs  initiated  the 
colonization  of  Florida  (1565)  and  New  Mexico 
(1609). 

Slowly  Emerging  Toleration  in  America 

The  European  colonization  of  the  New  World, 
however,  did  not  immediately  create  in  America 
conditions  favorable  for  the  rise  of  Mormonism. 
Prior  to  1633  toleration  did  not  exist  any  place  on 
the  American  continent.  At  that  time  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism was  the  only  legal  religion  in  New  France 
and  New  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  church 
was  the  only  legal  religion  in  New  Netherlands. 
Moreover,  for  more  than  a  half  a  century  the  Con- 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


^The  rise  of  religious  pluralism  generally  leads  to  toleration 
(the  granting  of  certain  religious  rights  to  select  societies),  and 
toleration  often  precedes  the  rise  of  religious  liberty  (the  right  of 
all  people  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience  as  long  as  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others). 
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gregationalists  attempted  to  maintain  religious  uni- 
formity in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut; and  Anglicans  endeavored  to  preserve  religious 
solidarity  in  Virginia  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Although  the  principle  that  there  should  be  only 
one  legal  religion  in  a  community  was  transplanted 
from  Europe  to  America,  the  13  colonies  were  grad- 
ually settled  by  people  of  various  religious  persua- 
sions; and  this  emergence  of  religious  pluralism  was 
a  significant  force  stimulating  toleration  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  America  was  settled 
by  people  of  various  religious  traditions,  other  im- 
portant factors  contributed  to  the  rise  of  religious 
liberty  in  this  land.  The  first  seeds  of  legal  religious 
toleration  were  planted  on  the  American  contin- 
ent in  Maryland  (in  1643)  by  Roman  Catholics  un- 
der direction  of  a  liberal  Catholic  proprietor,  Cecil 
Calvert.  Two  years  after  toleration  had  been  plant- 
ed in  Maryland,  Roger  Williams,  with  his  band  of 
religious  refugees  from  Massachusetts,  established 
the  pure  principle  of  religious  hberty  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  English  occupation  of  New  Netherlands 
in  1664  led  to  the  establishment  of  toleration  in 
New  York;  and  pressure  from  England,  especially 
the  passage  of  the  Enghsh  Toleration  Act  of  1689, 
forced  the  governments  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  to  extend  toleration  to  all  Chris- 
tians who  endorsed  the  Trinitarian  concept  of  God. 

A  New  Religious  Climate  Created 

The  American  Revolution  was  another  event 
which  advanced  toleration  in  America.  During  this 
war  for  independence,  the  Church  of  England  was 
disestablished  as  a  tax-supported  state  church 
throughout  the  South  and  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  Congregational  establishments  of  New  England 
were  seriously  weakened.  During  this  conflict,  a  new 
religious  climate  was  also  created,  as  is  evident  by 
the  reports  of  many  Americans  who  lived  during 
these  formulative  years.  The  new  atmosphere  of 
toleration  that  had  been  created  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  Constitution  of  1787.  Since  the  new  nation 
was  a  land  of  religious  pluralism,  there  was  no 
serious  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  founding  fathers 
for  creating  a  national  state  religion;  and  only  one 
religious  provision  was  inserted  in  its  framework  of 
government;  a  negative  statement  specifying  that 
there  were  to  be  no  religious  tests  for  office  holding. 
Within  four  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted.  This  docu- 


ment spelled  out  the  limitations  of  the  legislature 
— Congress  was  to  enact  no  laws  "respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.*' 

In  addition  to  the  rise  in  theory  of  religious  lib- 
erty, two  other  trends  developed  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  restoration;  the  reorientation 
of  Protestant  theology,  and  the  unchurched  Ameri- 
can's quest  for  truth.  During  the  revolutionary  gen- 
eration there  was  a  profound  change  in  the  patterns 
of  faith  of  many  Americans;  and  the  behefs  of  many 
were  brought  into  harmony  in  a  number  of  respects 
with  teachings  later  unfolded  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  Many  theologians  of  the  pre-restoration  era 
challenged  critically  the  traditional  Trinitarian  view 
of  God,  emphasizing  that  the  Father  and  Son  were 
separate  and  distinct  beings.  Others  criticized  the 
popular  Protestant  view  of  imputed  sin  and  guilt  in 
favor  of  the  tenet  that  men  will  be  punished  for 
their  own  sins  and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 
Many  also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in 
favor  of  man's  playing  a  vital  role  in  his  own  sal- 
vation; and  a  number  of  restorationist  theologians 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  proclaimed  that  all 
creeds  were  an  abomination  in  God's  sight.  "There 
is  a  dire  need,"  they  added,  "of  a  restitution  of  New 
Testament  Christianity." 

Which   Church  Should  I  Join? 

Shortly  after  a  second  reformation  had  been 
initiated,  a  major  revival  swept  across  this  land,  and 
vast  numbers  Igiunched  a  quest  for  rehgious  truth. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century  many  unchurched 
Americans  asked  the  question,  "Which  church 
should  I  join?"  During  this  age  of  revivalism, 
church  membership  increased  at  a  steady,  remark- 
able pace  from  about  seven  per  cent  in  1800  to  23 
per  cent  in  18^0. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury conditions  were  favorable  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Rehgious 
liberty  was  becoming  a  reality;  the  beliefs  of  many 
were  being  brought  into  harmony  with  teachings 
unfolded  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  and  vast 
numbers  of  Americans  were  engaged  in  a  quest  for 
religious  truth.  The  field  was  white,  all  ready  to 
harvest.^ 

2For  additional  information  on  the  background  of  the  restoration 
see  Milton  V.  Backman,  Jr.,  American  Religions  and  the  Rise  of 
Mormonism;  Deseret  Book  Company,  1965;  especially  chapters  II 
through  VI. 
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THE     I  NSTRUCTOR 


Groundwork  for  the  Restoration 


{Compiled  by  Milton  V.  Backman) 


Nephi's  remarkable  vision  (about  600  B.C.):  Discovery  of  America, 

Colonization  of  tine  New  World,  the  American  Revolution,  the 

Restoration  of  the  Gospel.  (1  Nephi  13.)  America  a  Blessed 

land.  (2  Nephi  1) 

The  effectual  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  (1492) 


The  beginning  of  the  reformation  (1517),  and  the  rise 
of  religious  pluralism  in  Europe 

Colonization  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  by  settlers 

of  various  religious  persuasions 

(1607-1776) 

English  Toleration  Act  (1689) 

Pressure  from  England  advances  toleration 

in  America  (1664-1690) 

The  American  Revolution 
(1776-1783) 


The  reorientation  of  Prot- 
estant theology  in  America 
{about  1770-1830) 


Constitution  of  1787 
Bill  of  Rights  (1791) 


The  rise  of 

religious 

liberty 


1830 
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The  unchurched  Ameri- 
cans' quest  for  truth  {about 
1800-1860) 


Second  CIgss  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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INNER  RENEWAL 


BILL  VEECK:       "KEEP  looking  for  better  ways. 


r 


.y 


Art  by  Dale  Kilboum. 

Today  in  the  dining  room  of  a 
Chicago  hotel  I  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  new  ice  cream  loaded  with 
bits  of  roasted  peanuts  and  called 
"Nutty  Tico  Tico,"  and  a  talk. 

The  speech  was  given  by  a  big, 
ruddy-faced  man  with  thinning, 
reddish  hair,  white  turtleneck 
sweater,  and  a  peg  leg.  (A  World 
War  II  injury  caused  the  amputa- 
tion.) He  looked  like  a  retired  lum- 
berjack from  the  north  woods.  But 
his  voice  was  soft  and  warm.  He 
gestured  continually  with  his  left 
hand.  This  was  entirely  proper  be- 
cause he  said  he  represented  a 
minority  group  known  as  the  na- 
tion's left-handers. 

His  name  is  William  Louis 
(Bill)  Veeck,  Jr.  (pronounced  as 
in  wreck)  .^  Bill  Veeck  for  15  years 
was  a  major  league  baseball  club 
owner,  before  a  vascular  ailment 
forced  him  to  retire  in  1961.  When 
he  guided  the  Cleveland  Indians  in 
1948  they  won  the  world  cham- 
pionship and  set  a  major  league 
attendance  record. 

"Baseball  should  be  fun,"  Bill 
Veeck  said.  He  introduced  explod- 
ing scoreboards,  gave  away  live 
chickens,  ducks,  and  lobsters  for 

(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  11,  "Or- 
ganization of  the  Church  Provides  Many- 
Opportunities";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  Aug. 
11,  "Not  of  the  World";  for  Course  27,  les- 
son of  June  9,  "A  Purity  of  Love";  to  sup- 
port family  home  evening  lesson  44;  and  of 
general  interest.) 

^See  William  Veeck  and  Ed  Linn,  Veeck — as 
in  Wreck;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1962. 


door  prizes  at  games.  He  once  or- 
ganized a  special  testimonial  night 
for  the  trainer  of  the  Indians,  and 
presented  him  with  5,000  silver 
dollars  in  a  wheelbarrow! 

Bill  Veeck's  message  today:  "Do 
not  let  your  methods  of  doing 
things  become  obsolete.  Keep 
looking  for  better  ways." 

Mr.  Veeck  offered  several  sug- 
gestions for  giving  more  appeal  to 
baseball. 

Then  he  challenged  his  listeners 
to  similarly  seek  better  ways  of 
playing  the  game  of  life. 

Tonight  I  face  a  situation  which 
could  be  embarrassing.  Our  daugh- 
ter, 17,  has  asked  me  to  waltz  with 
her  in  a  grand  ball  in  the  rotunda 
of  our  state  capitol.  Through  the 
years  I  have  been  able  to  get  by 
with  a  fox-trot.  But  never  a  waltz. 
I  have  been  practicing  lately. 

I  may  fail  at  the  waltz  tonight. 
But  the  experience  will  have  served 
a  good  purpose.  It  has  forced  me 
to  attempt  a  new  and  perhaps 
better  way  of  dancing. 

Is  it  not  true  that  as  we  grow 
older  we  avoid  new  and  often  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing  things  for  fear 
of  failure? 

Goethe  said  that  men  will  al- 
ways be  making  mistakes  as  long 
as  they  are  striving  after  something. 
All  of  us  should  be  continual- 
ly reaching  for  something  higher. 
As  we  do,  we  grow.  And  our  world 
continues  to  develop  bright  new 
green,  as  on  the  tips  of  a  fir  in 
spring. 

Several  times  the  Apostle  Paul 
wrote  of  renewing  oneself.  To  the 
Ephesians,  he  said:  "Be  renewed 


in  the  spirit  of  your  mind."^  He 
counseled  the  Romans  to  "be  .  .  . 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind."^  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  spoke  of  the  in- 
ward man  being  "renewed  day  by 
day."* 

One  of  the  stimulating  books  I 
have  been  reading  recently  is  John 
W.  Gardner's  Self -Renewal.'  The 
author  suggests  several  ways  to 
help  yourself  to  inner  refreshing: 
first,  get  to  know  yourself  better. 

John  Gardner  also  recommends 
risking  failure  more.  He  reminds 
us  that  there  is  no  learning  with- 
out some  fumbling.  A  third  trait 
of  a  self-renewing  man  or  woman 
is  the  ability  to  give  and  accept 
love.  Gardner  says  that  our  Kves 
are  richer  as  we  feel  the  joy  and 
suffering  of  others.  Jesus  said  it 
even  more  forcibly:  "Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."*' 

Another  spur  to  self-renewal, 
Mr.  Gardner  says,  is  doing  things 
for  causes  we  really  care  about. 
He  suggests  we  do  more  things 
"with  burning  conviction." 

I  hope  I  can  keep  getting 
younger  with  the  years.  I  hope  I 
can  continue  to  get  a  thrill  out 
of  a  new  ice  cream  and  a  talk 
like  Bill  Veeck's.  Both  stirred  me 
to  want  to  keep  reaching  for  some- 
thing new  and  better.  Both  remind- 
ed me  to  do  as  Paul  advised: 
continually  strive  to  renew  my 
inner  self. 

— Wendell  J.  Askton. 

^Ephesians  4:23. 
"Romans  12:2. 
*2  Corinthians  4:16. 

"^John    W.    Gardner,    Self-Renewal;    Harper 
&  Row,  Publishers,   New  York,   N.Y.,   1963. 
«Mark  12:31. 
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